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THAT EMPHASIZE FOOD VALUES 
These rhymes and pictures, in rain- 
bow colors, attract the attention of 
growing youngsters, and stimulate 
their interest in nutrition. The series 
consists of six posters, 11x14 inches. 
TI] Yellow butter, thickly spread 
| On this yellow, nice corn-bread- 
Yellow eggs the good hen bys.- 
Yellow squash on summer days- 
All these golden things. Im told, 
Help to make us good as gold! 
Beets, tomatoes and apples. (Red) 
Oranges, turnips and carrots. (Orange 
Butter, eggs and squash. (Yellow 
Orange-colored oranges are hanging on the tree Spinach, peas and lettuce. (Green 
() ge-colored Turmps are 700d 
aii for vou and me, Blueberries and plums. (Blue 
Orange-colored carrots.anyone should now, 
trong and sturdy, and help Grapes, raisins and prunes. (Purple 
to make us grow. 
Sold only in sets, $1.25 post pay ~ O° 


SEND 3c FOR SPECIAL CATALOGUE 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CORP. 
DARIEN, CONNECTICUT 


DEPT. AA 
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IDEAS for the entire 
year! Interesting class 
projects easy to do, 
with step-by-step di- 
rections — widely 
varied, up-to-the- 
minute subjects. 
PROBLEM AND 
IDEA PORTFOLIOS: 
No. 1—Elementary 
No. 2—Advanced 
Only $1.00 each, 
postpaid. 


THE AM ERICAN vf CRAYON COMPANY 


SANDUSKY 
SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 








GEL-STEN’S 

Printing presses have run overtime this 
summer that we may supply you teachers 
with the best up-to-date workbooks on the 
market printed in duplicating ink. 


JOIN ....- 


the fast-growing group of smart teachers 
who use Gel-Sten Activity Units and the 
Gel-Sten Duplicator to save time, effort, 
and money, and greatly increase effi- 
ciency. Children are fascinated by the 
pictures, stories, and lessons presented in 
such exciting ways. 


WRITE.... 


for illustrated lists of duplicating supplies 
and hectograph workbooks. 


GEL-STEN SUPPLY CO.., 
INC. 


BROOKFIELD, ILLINOIS 





























FROM NEW ZEALAND-THE KIWI BIRD 


A bird with no wings! That 
is the Kiwi of New Zealand. 

This strange bird is about 
the size of a chicken and, while 
it cannot fly, Nature has pro- 
vided it with strong legs for 
running and sharp claws with 
which to fight its enemies. 

There are three kinds of Ki- 
wis on New Zealand. All are 
surnamed Apteryx by ornithol- 
ogists. One type lives only on 
North Island; one. on South 
Island; and one lives on both. 
It is unfortunate that these birds 
have been disappearing and are 
now a rarity in their own na- 
tive habitat. 

The Kiwi is a nocturnal bird. 
lt hunts for its principal food 

earthworms when most 
other birds are fast asleep. 

The eggs of the Kiwi are, 
when one considers the size of 
the bird, among the largest laid 
by birds. 

Other flightless birds are the 
ostrich, rhea, cassowary, and 
emu. 
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Ready to Use - Master Copies 
HECTOGRAPH WORKBOOKS 


New Low Cost 3-in-! Editions 
(Reading, English, 
and Arithmetic) 
m All three Basic Subjects 
iH combined in one Giant 
f Book. Nearly 100 full page 
ha units of effective Work- 
book exercises, usable 
with any text or program 
for your particular grade. 
(All Grades 1 thru 6) 


Order These Workbooks To-day! 
-Complete with full directions and free 


teachers keys. Price only $1.75 per grade. 
In ordering specify grade. 











NEW LOW COST OUTLINE MAPS : 


[“wecrocenrm_] Order Today! Post Paid 
HECTOCRAPH 
OTLINE MAPS 


" 


only 50¢ 


Set of 16 maps consistirg 
ote of United States, Groups 
of States, North, South, 
and Central America, Mex- 
ico, Alaska, Canada, Asia, 
Europe, Australie, Africa. 
Size 7x10 inches. 


Send for.Complete Catalogue 


Hayes School Publishing Zo 
Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
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COLORED SAND 


HAS MANY USES 
A Few Ways in Which Colored Sand is 
Being Used Successfully 

The younger pupils are given simple 
outline pictures to color. They are 
allowed to take the finished pictures home 
to delight their parents and decorate 
their rooms. 

For special days, especially the Christ- 
mas season, beautiful greeting cards are 
made that represent the individual. 

At social gatherings, attractive place 
cards are often appreciated. These can 
easily be made with colored sand. 

When _ advertising entertainments, 
plays, athletic events, etc., something is 
needed that will attract the eye and gain 
the attention. This a sand painted poster 
will do. 

Some first prize posters have been 
made with colored sand. They stand out 
very distinctively when placed with other 
posters. They-are different. Those bright 
crystal colors of the sand have a distinct 
charm. 

Schools, homes, business places, all like 
to have mottoes. In fact everybody likes 
to see a good motto. These are easily 
made with colored sand. 

The crystals of colored sand have a 
sparkle when placed where the light 
shines through. This makes pictures and 
designs on lamp shades especially attrac- 
tive. 

Nothing will bring forth a more fav- 
orable comment for Christmas decora- 
tions, than a Cathedral Window in 
colored sand. 

For instructions and materials, address 


E. P. GETCHELL, Valley City, N. Dak. 
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To make a blotter pad with a large size 
blotter, use a large business size envelope of 
plain white. If your blotter is small, use a plain envelope 
of regular size. Seal it, then down the front, 1! inches from 
each side, make a slit into which to slip your blotter. Dec- 
orate each side with flowers or draw Mr. and Mrs. Chick, 


Be sure to use CRAYOLA Wax Crayons. They won't bend 
in the warmth of your hand, and the colors won't smudge 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 EAST 42nd STREET 
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NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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NEVER A DULL MOMENT 
IN YOUR CLASSROOM 


when you use 


MORGAN-DILLON 
HECTOGRAPH WORK- 
BOOKS & UNIT 
MATERIAL 


Any subject can be presented 
in a manner that will challenge 
the interest of your class. Read- 
ing, Arithmetic, Language, Social 
Studies — we have them all — in 
carefully planned and graded 
hectograph duplicating work- 
books. Every sheet is guaranteed 
to produce 50 to 100 satisfactory 
copies on any gelatin duplicator. 

ACTIVITIES that your pupils 
will enjoy: cutting, coloring, 
matching, pasting. TEST and RE- 
VIEW PAGES that will enable you 
to check your pupils’ progress 
and understanding of the subject 
in hand. 


MODERN, ECONOMICAL 
SEATWORK 
DESIGNED FOR UP-TO-DATE, 
STREAMLINED CLASSROOMS 
More than fifty titles available. 
Note the partial list below; order 
the workbooks that fit in with your 
course of study. If you don’t see 
what you want—send for free cir- 
culars giving complete list of our 

publications. 


HECTOGRAPH DUPLICATING SEATWORK 


A.B.C. PRE-PRIMER $1L. 
READING BOOKS: Ist, 2nd, 3rd and 4th grades 
Ce I Moos ceecaseokeuede : 
PHONICS & READING BOOK (1A-2B level). .$1. 
MAGIC KEYS TO PHONICS (3A, 4th, 5B com- 
EE col eh biasah Mindhkaaie acne es Whee tae 
ARITHMETIC: Ist, 2nd, 3rd and 4th grades 
So Serer ee $1.25 
LANGUAGE DRILLS: 3rd, 4th, 5th and 6th 
grades (Specify grade) each............... 
FIRST LESSONS IN WRITTEN LANGUAGE (2nd 
or 3rd grade level) 


UNIT ACTIVITIES 


HEALTH ACTIVITIES, Primary.............. $1.00 
MY HEALTH BOOK (2nd or 3rd grade level). .$1.25 
NURSERY RHYMES IN PICTURES 
Co PD Sascacievsaveesssenesiivians 
MY UNIT ON HOLLAND (2nd or 3rd grade 
EE I Ee ae ee epee eee $i. 
CHINA (2nd or 3rd grade level)............ 1. 
MY INDIAN BOOK (2nd or 3rd grade level) ...$1. 
ESKIMO LAND (2nd or 3rd grade level...... 1 
MEXICO, OUR SOUTHERN NEIGHBOR (4th 
SEE. -shiccdesttvandanebnnekensedennes $1. 
SWEDEN, NORWAY & DENMARK (4th grade) .$1. 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND & WALES (4th-5th 
grade level) 1 
MY ESKIMO BOOK (4th to 6th grade level). .$1. 
OVER LAND & SEA (Begin. Geog.) (4th grade) .$1. 
HECTOMAPS (4th to 6th grade level)........ $1 
WINGS OVER U.S.A. (5th grade level)........ $1 


838 8838 


Ssses 


Order from 


MORGAN - DILLON & CO. 


4616 N. CLARK ST. CHICAGO 40, ILL. 




















— UNITS — 

PROJECT MATERIAL 
— ACTIVITIES — 
RETERENCE DATA 


for all grades 
im convenient form 


Subjects: 


OUR ALLIES 
INDIANS 
STATES OF THE UNION 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
Unit packages—4 back issues of Junior 
ARTS & ACTIVITIES containing helpful 


material on these subjects at the 
unusual price of 


$1 per packet postpaid 
(a $1.60 value) 

The quantity is limited and we must 

reserve the right to substitute (other 


issues containing material on the same 
subject) when necessary. 


Order by package number. 
(No package may be broken) 


Package No. 1—OUR ALLIES (inter- 
mediate and upper grades): Australia, 
Canada, the Philippines, Mexico. 


Package No. 2 — INDIANS (all grades): 
All Indian tribes of the United States, 
South American Indians. 


Package No. 3 — STATES OF THE 
UNION (intermediate and upper grades): 
Washington (state), Michigan, Virginia, 
Washinaton, D. C. 


Package No. 4 — SOCIAL STUDIES 
(primary grades): Housing, Transporta- 
tion, Patriotism, Post Office. 


THE QUANTITY IS LIMITED! 
Send your order today. 


THE JONES PUBLISHING CO. 
4616 N. Clark St., Chicago 40, Ill. 


.. sets Package No. 1 

si sets Package No. 2 

. sets Package No. 3 
seteaaimte sets Package No. 4 


My order totals ........ 
(Cash must accompany all $1.00 orders) 














Dear Editor: 

I use Junior Arts and Activities every 
month. I use nearly every one of your 
projects. The teacher in the lower grades 
uses it, also. I usually enlarge the pic- 
tures for wall and blackboard purposes. 

Junior Arts and Activities is truly the 
best art magazine I’ve had. 

Most sincerely, 
M. F., Colorado teacher 

This letter assures us that Junior Arts 
and Activities is usable in all grades, 
which is our purpose. It also assures 
us that the magazine contains no “waste” 
material, This is also one of our aims. 
We want to give busy teachers a maga- 
zine which can be used in its entirety. 

Thank you, Miss F., for your letter. 
We shall do our best in future months 
to continue to send you a magazine that 
will meet your needs. If you have any 
specific suggestions, we should be glad 
to receive them. 

Dear Editor: 

I have never used Junior Arts and Ac- 
tivities but in looking over a sample copy 
you sent me, I feel it will be of great 
help to me. I wish to subscribe. I am a 
rural teacher. 

Very sincerely, 
J. S., South Dakota teacher 

This letter pleases us a great deal, Miss 
S., because we have recently received so 
many which say much the same thing. 
These letters come, we are happy to say, 
from both rural and city teachers. Junior 
Arts and Activities is designed to meet 
the needs of all teachers. It provides 
art and craft ideas in correlation with 
social studies, nature study, citizenship, 
reading, and other subjects on the cur- 
riculum. It is our sincere desire to sup- 
ply teachers with ideas and concrete, 
usable helps. Teachers are the busiest, 
hardest-working people we know and 
they deserve all the help we can give 
them. 

Dear Editor: 

I find the Junior Arts and Activities 
especially helpful in carrying out our 
Fine Arts Program, It is a magazine 
upon which I have come to depend. 

Sincerely, 
M. C., Missouri teacher 

Miss C., have you considered the many 
ways in which Junior Arts and Activities 
can help you in other fields besides the 
Fine Arts? Each month we have social 
studies units, made more meaningful and 
useful by the correlation of art and craft 
projects, as well as material on other 
subjects. 
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Fall Time Is Farm Life Study 
Time — make it exciting with 


Farm Life Posters 


designed by Helen Strimple 


The Farmer inthe De 


FARM LIFE POSTERS 


FOUR P 





— realistic rural outline scenes to be 
converted into finished pictures by your 
pupils with crayons or water colors. The 
completed project is a decorative class- 
room frieze of permanent inspiration and 
lasting beauty. 

The series provides a full semester's 
work in art and correlated subjects. Each 
set of posters includes a booklet of lesson 
plans, plus games to play, stories to tell, 
miscellaneous activities —- a significant, 
well-rounded social study of an important 
phase of American life. 


FOUR POSTERS and 
BOOKLET ... Only 60¢ 


12” by 36” outlines—for individual seat- 
work or a class project—make a frieze 12 
feet long. Booklet of color instructions and 
correlation plans with each set. 


The Modern Magazine for Progressive 
Teaching in Grades I to IV: 


American Childhood 


AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD 
a 











comes to you regularly with an abundance 
of 

— Seasonal art work; simple science; 
nutrition units; nature stories and proj- 
ects; purposeful seatwork; today’s social 
studies; music; tested schoolroom helps; a 
complete, well-rounded program for daily 
use and ready reference. 


— That is why — 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


is the choice of primary teachers 


everywhere. 
$3.00 a year — $5.00 two years 
With FARM LIFE POSTERS............ $3.35 


With Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES... 5.50 


Milton Bradley Company 
Springfield 2, Mass. 
New York: 200 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago: 811 S. Wabash Avenue 
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If you are planning to do any clay 
modeling, try Seramo. It is easy to use 
and may be fired in ordinary ovens. The 
product is distributed by Favor, Ruhl 
& Co. 

a 

An aid to a better arts and crafts pro- 
gram may be found in the book, Hig- 
gins Arts and Crafts Projects. This book 
contains many hobby crafts in addition 
to those useful in correlation with reg- 
ular school studies. Copies may be ob- 
tained from the Higgins Ink Co., Inc., 
Brooklyn, New York. The price per copy 
is $1.00. 

€ 

If your class is studying the United 
States, you will be interested in the pack- 
age offer of back copies of Junior Arts 
and Activities containing units on the 
various states. Quantities are limited, 
so get your order in early to avoid dis- 
appointment. 

. 


Are you making full use of the many 
helpful booklets and pamphlets pub- 
lished by your government? Many of 
these may be obtained free or at a nom- 
inal cost. Your pupils will obtain ex- 
cellent training in letter writing by com- 
posing their own letters to various gov- 
ernment departments. Incidentally, the 





Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
has much good material on the repub- 
lics of the Western Hemisphere. 

e 

Hectograph workbooks are still a 

major source of satisfaction to busy 
teachers. The material is easy to repro- 
duce and enables the children to have 
the lessons in convenient form. These 
workbooks can be used in the most 
progressive system as well as in conjunc- 
tion with textbooks. Send to the Mor- 
gan-Dillon & Co., for their catalogue of 
workbook titles. 

* 


We are sure that most teachers of the 
upper grades are already doing this, but 
we also suggest it for teachers of the in- 
termediate grades. Place large maps of 
battle areas together with world maps 
on the bulletin board. Have a special 
time each day when the boys and girls 
listen to one of the fifteen-minute news 
broadcasts which are common on most 
stations. The attentive boys and girls 





HELP FOR 
TEACHERS 


will then mark the maps\to indicate how 
battles are progressing. haps this ac- 
tivity could be termed /tyo difficult for 
children in the intermediate grades ex- 
cept for the fact that interest in the prog- 
ress of battle is so high. This interest 
can be the determining factor in spur- 
ring children to do work which is more 
difficult. Good results will be noted in 
future geography and social studies 
work. 
% 

Notice the very interesting project 
idea presented by Binney and Smith 
Co., page 1. Teachers of all grades 
should be particularly interested in this 
simple project. 

* 

Nutrition minded? Why not use the 
fine posters which combine nutrition 
facts with color recognition? These 
posters—especially good for the pri- 
mary grades—may be obtained from 
the Educational Publishing Corp., Da- 


rien, Connecticut. 








TEACHERS:—SEND YOUR ORDERS FOR MAGAZINES NOW! 


Because of difficulties which all publishers are experiencing, you should get your orders for magazines 
to them as soon as possible to prevent delays and disappointments. 

We can help you. Send all your orders to us. In this way you will need to write only | letter; you will save 
money; and you can be assured that your orders will reach the proper publishers promptly. 

We offer special rates when two or more magazines are ordered at the same time. 


LOOK OVER THIS LIST 





Pick out the magazines you will need this year. Send your order to us. 
Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES......... $3.00 Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES......... $3.00 
The Grade Teacher................ The Instructor 


Special Combination Price Special Combination Price.............. 
(A saving of 50c) (A saving of 50c) 





Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES......... $3.00 
American Childhood ............... 3.00 
Special Combination Price.............. 5.50 
(A os of 50c) Price Club vith 
atin oni ay _ Alone Rete Junior Arts 
Alene Rate Junior Arts Newsweek (Teachers only — give 
Canadian Nature (5 issues).......... $1.25 $1.00 $3.75 | a eee $3.50 none $6.50 
CA cn wale bawsie wie e pte marae 3.00 none 6.00 Rete 3.00 none 6.00 
Children’s Activities ................ 3.00 3.00 5.75 School Arts Magazine............... 4.00 3.80 6.55 
DMEM Sac rcvrecsutersseeucee 2.50 none 5.50 ON NI acs sere ec cece sndaw ee 2.00 2.00 4.75 
Nature Magazine .................. 3.00 2.75 5.50 I OU, bis iainns dieio'ee 0s we'eewinee 1.00 1.00 3.75 
USE THIS CONVENIENT COUPON 
Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 4616 N. Clark St., Chicago 40, Ill. 


(1) Please send me Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES for 1 year (10 consecutive issues beginning with the current 
number), $3.00. 


C1 Please send me Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES in combination with the following magazines as listed above: 


eee eee eee meee eee ee eee reese eee eeeseeeeeeeeseeeeseeeeeeseeteeeeeeeeeeeee eee eeeeeeeee eee SEE HEHEHE SHEE HEHEHE EHH HEHEHE 


My order totals ......... I am enclosing my check [], cash [], money order[]. []I shall remit in 30 days. 
DU ida 515-5: Ges Sinie grado ne a dmv 0s, o dio bow wai Geen Since Ripong eRe we 6 saree Rikwin Oe Wh AW nae ein Ree Aner Rote boa sense Saris e Orkin ee aaa alee sane aos 
PE ices osdhnnésinnnninndshiepamnscpias wars nmlsccee iste I io ens eccavaschenestubancean EE excites 
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‘ ’ 
n jem the Editor 4 Dosh a 
ee ga At the beginning of this school 
eet 7 year, which appears destined to be a 
memorable one for all of us, we pre- 
pare to celebrate a new and special 
day of remembrance. It is Teacher's 
Day—September 11. 
=< — This well-deserved and long- 
awaited indication of the esteem in 
which teachers are held has been set 
aside in accordance with a resolution 
adopted at the First Conference of Min- 
isters and Directors of Education of the 
American Republics held in 1943. It is 
hoped that the observation will be- 
come as general as that for Pan-Amer- 
ican Day. 
september 11 is the anniversary 
——__ of the death in 1888 of Domingo Faus- 
, 13 i tino Sarmiento of Argentina. Sarmi- 
20 | ento established the first school for 
. 40! the training of teachers in Latin America only two years after a similar school 
| had been established in the United States. He was largely a self-taught man, 
7} unappreciated for many years in his own country. In fact, because of his writ- 
- 1} ings, he was forced to flee to Chile. It was perhaps because of this that he took 
‘ i a special interest in the cause of education in that country, too. 
- 15) Sarmiento not only led the movement for more general education, he wrote 
« a : ‘ , ; 
- 17) texts, taught, and finally, as president of Argentina, was able to give concrete 
yr is' form to many of his ideas. The people of all the Americds owe much to this man 
- f who was also a friend to our own Horace Mann. | . 
atl As we have often remarked before, it is a pity that so many of the fine things 
‘ 33, written about teachers are not seen by the general public. This is especially true 
with respect to the observance of Teacher's Day. If it is at all possible, communi- 
‘ | ties should join with school children to honor the men and women to whom all of 
. 2) us owe so much. It is not too much to hope that special P.T.A. meetings will fea- 
ai ture a Teacher's Day observance program. 
- ot Meanwhile, we at Junior Arts and Activities want to do our part in this observ- 
- 4) ance. We feel that we can best serve teachers by giving them whatever they 
y | need to make their work more pleasant and more resultful. To this end we have 
+ ay planned special issues of the magazine, not only for September but for the ensu- 
‘| ing months. We have paid special heed to the suggestions and criticisms (not 
| many of these!) which we have received during the summer months. We have 
+ 2%! built each month's contents around these definite specifications. All we ask is 
+ au) that you remember that throughout the country there are ever so many teach- 
el a ers with problems slightly different from yours. If your particular suggestion is 
* “— not presented in the September issue, expect it in the next issues. Be assured of 
7 §| one thing: it will soon appear. You are our final criterion. You are our ultimate 
@ 31} duthority. What you tell us you want is what you will receive. Junior Arts and Ac- 
7 “) tivities is, as it has always been, your publication. 


= SI — Editor 
a f 
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First Day of School 


‘Where's my lunch box, Mother?” 
“Sallie, brush your hair.” 
“T can't find my ‘rithmetic, 


Here or anywhere!” 


“Hurry, hurry, Jimmie, 
Don't you hear the bell?” 
“Hope I like my teacher.” 


“Hope I learn to spell.” 


Hustle, bustle, tumble, 
Then they speed away. 
Quiet fills the household— 
School began today! 
—Lois Snelling 
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An examination of hundreds of 
courses of study and the more recent 
books on primary activities shows that 
the classroom playhouse is now an ac- 
cepted part of the modern first grade. 
When planned and built by the children, 
it gives many opportunities for activities 
vitally related to the curriculum. 

The old excuse that “we have no 
money for an activity program” no 
longer holds true; for the resourceful 
teacher with her class may collect card- 
board cartons, mattress boxes, blanket 
boxes, crates, and other wooden boxes 
in sufficient quantity to set up a play- 
house large enough for children to play 
in. A playhouse unit is appropriate in 
most situations and possible of execu- 
tion under ordinary, rather than un- 
usual, circumstances. 


THE APPROACH TO THE UNIT 

In our school, books and other school 
supplies had been moved to the school 
in big pasteboard and pine boxes. Be- 
cause of a temporary lack of storage 
space, these boxes were left for a few 
days in the vacant room across the hall 
from the first grade room. On the second 
day of school, the first grade was taken 
on an exploratory trip through the 
building which was new and quite un- 
familiar to them. When this room was 
visited on the trip. the children walked 
around these boxes, pushed at them, 
peeked in them, hid behind them, and 
showed a general curiosity. When it was 
remarked that these boxes would have to 
be moved out, a child said, “Let me 
take this one home.” 

This request was chorused by several 
but presently a little boy said, “We 
could make something out of these 
boxes.” This led to a discussion of 
what could be made and finally the ex- 
clamation, “Let’s make a playhouse!” 
triumphed above all other suggestions. 
PROCEDURE 

The following day much oral discus- 
sion, planning and suggesting took place. 
The following plan was the result. 

Our Playhouse 

What we will have. 


We will have a living room. 


BUILDING A 
PLAYHOUSE 


We will have a bedroom. 
We will have a dining room. 
We will have a kitchen. 


The Forming of Committees 

The work to be done was written on 
the board and, as the children volun- 
teered, their names were placed under 
the appropriate activity: sandpaper, 
hammer, saw, paint. 

A chart about tools and materials was 
added to this one. 


What We Will Need 

We will need paper boxes. 

We will need wood boxes. 

We will need saws. 

We will need hammers. 

We will need paint. 

We will need brushes. 

We will need sandpaper. 

We will need wallpaper. 

It was decided to have only four rooms 
since we wanted the house to be large 
enough really to play in. 

HOW THE WORK WAS 
ACCOMPLISHED 

The boys took over the actual building 
of the furniture while the girls made 
themselves responsible for the upholster- 
ing of the fireplace bench, the easy chair, 
and the divan. Pillows for the divan and 
a braided rug for the floor were made 
by the girls. For the rug, old sheets 
were brought in, dyed blue and gold, 
torn into strips, braided, and sewn. 
When completed, the rug was a 36-inch 
oval and was a good six weeks’ work. 

A re-examination of the boxes on 
hand and much arranging and rearrang- 
ing of materials led to a decision to make 
the living room first. These plans were 
the result. 

Our Living Room 

What we will have. 

A fireplace 

Some bookcases 

A fireplace bench 

A divan 

A picture 

A clock 


A coffee table (note: this was used as 


a tea table) 
Some books 


By LEONA DOSS 
AUSTIN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 


Several magazines featuring home in- 
teriors were consulted for pictures of 
living rooms and what to put on man- 
tels. 

Bits of pottery for the mantel and 
bookcases were modeled and painted. A 
clock was made at a separate period for 
the mantel. Different children took 
turns at the easel trying to evolve a suit- 
able picture to hang over the mantel. A 
ship picture was the final choice of the 
group. 

The same type of procedure was fol- 
lowed in the construction of the dining 
room. The children decided to have a 
table, four chairs, a buffet, a rug, some 
dishes, a picture, a tablecloth, some nap- 
kins. 


MAKING ROOM PARTITIONS 

Our principal very kindly allowed us 
to use a vacant room in which to set up 
housekeeping and our completed dining- 
room and living-room furniture was 
moved in. How to separate the “rooms” 
became a real problem. 

The children papered the side of a 
mattress box and mounted it on stand- 
ards to form a partition between the 
rooms, but all of this work went for 
nothing as it was found that the partition 
leaned over and no amount of effort 
would persuade it to do otherwise. Fi- 
nally, a “hall tree” that one of the chil- 
dren had made gave the solution. It was 
converted into a standard. Many more 
standards were made and all linked to- 
gether with colorful paper chains. All 
standards for the four rooms were paint- 
ed the same color, dark green. 


THE BEDROOM 

The wallpapered partition that re- 
fused to stand up found its real service 
as a rug for the bedroom. Being papered 
with a high grade of paper that re- 
sembled monk’s cloth in texture, it took 
paint well. The designing of this rug 
called for much examination of maga- 
zine pictures and books on rugs. 

The same type of chart was worked 
out fer this room as for the two preced- 
ing rooms. The children decided to have 
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a bed table, lamp, bed, bed cover, some 
pillows, chair, dressing table, rug, and 
dressing-table bench. 

THE KITCHEN 

Here again a mattress box provided a 
rug, and again rug designs were studied, 
this time kitchen rugs. A simple design 
was finally worked out of alternate 
stripes of yellow and black. The color 
scheme for the kitchen was yellow and 
white, with black to give strength. How 
to get the stripes running diagonally 
was a problem. Two boys were using 
the yardstick but with poor results. The 
principal, happening along, suggested a 
long piece of string with chalk tied at 
one end. This was the solution to the 
problem and enabled the boys to work 
faster. The chalked lines were painted 
with show card paint and the entire sur- 
face varnished. 

The color scheme of the dining room 
was two shades of green. The side of a 
mattress box provided a rug—a light 
green oval in the center with a deep 
green border. The picture selected to 
hand in the dining room was a bowl of 
fruit painted at the easel during the unit. 
The girls did a hand-painted tablecloth, 
decorated a tea tray, modeled and 
painted a tea set. 

THE KITCHEN 

The children decided to have a sink, 
stool, stove, cupboard, rug, table, some 
chairs, some pots and pans, and a 
kitchen clock. 

The kitchen clock was made of a paper 
plate. Numbers from an old calendar 
were pasted on and when completed it 
looked like an old Dutch kitchen clock. 
MANUAL SKILL 

Manual skill was developed in the 
building of the various articles of furni- 
ture, braiding, sewing, sandpapering, 
wallpapering, painting, varnishing, saw- 
ing, hammering. No fine detail work 
was required in the working out of this 
unit but it did give much exercise to the 
larger muscles. There was noticeable 
gain in muscular coordination by the 
completion of the semester’s work. 
CULMINATING ACTIVITY 

It was decided to have the fathers and 
mothers come to see the completed play- 
house. Plans were made to give a pro- 
gram, give souvenirs to the mothers, and 
serve punch and cookies. For the souve- 
nirs see page 12. 

There was no effort to work up a pro- 
gram especially for this occasion. The 
children did spontaneously and naturally 
the things they had been doing all along. 
OUTCOMES IN TERMS OF 
SUBJECT MATTER 

Practically all subjects of the curricu- 
lum were integrated and correlated in 
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the development of this unit on the play- 
house. 
Reading 

The series of co-operative charts 
worked out were placed on the chart 
stand. A cover was designed. Different 
children worked at designing a cover. 
The cover voted best was a playhouse 
of simple lines drawn by one of the chil- 
dren. 

Very soon after work was begun it 
was found that some work rules were 
needed. The following rules formulated 
by the children were printed by the 
teacher and hung with the other charts 
on the chart stand. 

Our Work Rules 

We will work quietly. 

We will take turns. 

We will keep our workroom clean. 

We will stay with a job until we fin- 

ish it. 

Informal Number Experiences 

The following informal number exper- 
iences played a large part in making the 
unit meaningful: measuring cloth for 
upholstering of dressing table, divan, 
bed spread, napkins, cushions, strips 
for rug, etc.; measuring height of chairs 
to fit table; height and length of fire- 
place; length of standards; spacing for 
rug designs; spacing for doors on stove 
and cupboard; counting out children to 
go to workroom and playhouse; measur- 
ing water for dye; weighing cloth for 
dye; making of clocks; studying time. 
Art 

Among the art projects were designing 
rugs for the playhouse, working out 
color schemes for each room, making 
pictures for the rooms, making a class 
notebook “What We Do in Our Play- 
house.” Additional projects are shown 
on pages 11 and 12. 


Activities in the Playhouse That 
Provided Learning Situations 

(1) Playing father and mother. A 
different family of five was chosen each 
day to occupy the playhouse. Other 
classmates were invited as guests. This 
was an exercise in responsibility. 

(2) Serving dinner in the dining 
room. This involved learning table serv- 
ice politeness and table manners. 

(3) Serving tea in the living room. 
Here learning the etiquette of tea service 
was important. Playing host and hostess 
was stressed. A tea party affords chil- 
dren a pleasant opportunity to practice 
etiquette and the art of conversation. 
Courtesy instilled in childhood becomes 
a life habit. 

(4) Cooking and serving breakfast. 
On their own initiative the children pre- 
ferred the kitchen for this meal. The 


situations of getting the children off to 

school and father off to work afforded 

practice in the courtesy of farewells. 

(5) Ordering groceries over the tel- 
ephone. The children learned to have 
a list prepared to read and to be cour- 
teous. 

(6) Ways of greeting people who 
come to the door to sell magazines, 
household appliances, vegetables, and 
fruits. 

(7) Cleaning up after a party. 

(8) Showing visitors the new home. 

(9) Showing and explaining books. 

(10) Answering the doorbell. 
Seatwork 

Mimeographed seatwork sheets having 
a bearing on the activity in progress 
were given to the children from time to 
time. At the end of the semester these 
sheets were placed between Manila cov- 
ers for the child to take home as a rec- 
ord of his work. 

Outgrowths 
This unit leads naturally and easily 

into a unit on the home to include such 
phases as have already been started, i.e., 
dramatization of family life, what father 
does, what mother does, duties of other 
members of the family, health and food 
of the family. A chief point in favor of 
the family unit is that the vocabulary 
ties up with the primers and preprimers 
of the first grade. These two units, the 
playhouse and the home, may occupy a 
whole year’s work and may lead still 
further into friends of our home—post- 
man, doctor, dairyman, garbage man, 
storekeeper, policeman, fireman, and 
paper boy. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY (for the teacher) 

Bonser and Mossman: /ndustrial Arts in 
the Primary Grades 

Keelor and Sweet: Units of Work 

Leavitt, Jerome: “Activities in Wood— 
A Play Corner”; Junior Arts and Ac- 
tivities, September, 1943. Directions 
for making the furniture 

Stevens, M.: The Activities Curriculum 
in the Primary Grades 

BIBLIOGRAPHY (for children) 

Child Story Reader (Jack and Terry) ; 
“The Playhouse,” “The Play Party,” 
“Jack’s Work.” 

Our Story Readers (Book 1) ; “The New 
Playhouse.” Lyons and Carnahan; 
Ginn and Co. 

Drinkwater: “Clocks”; All About Me, 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. 

Field: “The Playhouse Key”; Taxis and 
Toadstools, Doubleday, Doran and Co. 

Songs 

Brahms: “Lullaby” 

Johnstone: “House Cleaning” and “Tele- 
phone; Lyric First Reader, Scott, 


Foresman and Co. 
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Here is a page of constructive 
seatwork for the playhouse unit. 
After the page is reproduced, the 
children cut the objects on the 
tight (leaving them in the block 
as they are) and paste them on 
a new piece of paper. Then they 
cut the words (above) apart and 
fit them into the grooves oppo- 
site the objects to which they 
done until the class is well into 
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Here are the pieces of furniture made 
during the playhouse unit. We have 
shown not how to make them (see unit 
description) but how they might be up- 
holstered. Since the girls are to do this 
work, they should look at these pictures 
and compare them with the possibilities 
which their materials present. Do not 
copy these ideas but use them to stimu- 
late the children to do original thinking. 





The lamp is an original touch which 
the class may wish to imitate, however. 
The children may plan the construction 
of this lamp. 


PLAYHOUSE FURNITURE 









































AN OUTDOOR MOVIE 


This activity grew out of the chil- 
dren's desire to reciprocate hospitality 
enjoyed in the playhouse. They took 
their “hosts” to an outdoor movie they 
made themselves. 


The movie was made as described 
on this page. The subject of the movie 
was the story of Peter Rabbit. Any other 
story might be used. The pictures were 
made on one long piece of paper 
placed on a roll as shown. The final 
scenes were rolled first. Thus the be- 
ginning of the story appeared on the 
movie as shown. 
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SOUVENIRS OF THE PLAYHOUSE UNIT 


crayon 
Here are two things which the boys ~_ 
and girls can make to give their 


mothers who come to see the playhouse j 

unit in action. They have been de- S oa 
scribed in the unit. Here we show how 4 
to make them. 


The hot dish mat is of wood with the 
design stenciled in. After this has been 
done a cloth is placed over the design 
and a hot iron applied. 

The pot holder is made of unbleach- 
ed muslin, padded, sewn around the 
edges, and decorated with a crayon de- 
sign. If the girls are able, they might 
like to make applique designs, also. 
The ring for hanging the pot holder is 
added atter the other steps have been 
completed. 
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Just over our southern border, in the 
fascinating land of our Mexican neigh- 
bors, we can find all the beauty and 
charm of any foreign country in the 
world. 

Looking down over the whole Valley 
of Mexico are two great white-topped 
mountains: Mt. Ixtacihuatl, whose long 
name means “Sleeping Woman”; and 
Mt. Popocatepetl, or “Smoking Hill,” 
which, however, has not smoked for over 
400 years. 

Its capital, Mexico City, is the oldest 
capital city in America. Here the first 
book, the first newspaper, and the first 
sheet music in America were published. 

Mexico City looks like any other big, 
busy city with tall buildings and much 


traffic in the main streets. There are. 


plenty of side streets filled with quaint 
shops and native Indian markets. The 
people of Mexico have an odd way of 
naming their streets. A street will have 
one name for a few blocks and then sud- 
denly be called something quite different. 
Many of them are named for important 
Mexican holidays. 

You never know what sort of person 


MEXICO 


OUR FASCINATING 
NEIGHBOR 


the next Mexican you meet may be. He 
may be dressed in the latest English 
style or in native costume. He may be 
dark-skinned or white. He may speak 
Spanish, French, English, or Aztec; but 
an American, visiting in Mexico, has 
only to look for his own flag on the sleeve 
of a police officer, and his questions will 
be answered in English. 

The cathedral of Mexico, or “Mexi- 
can St. Peter’s” as it is often called, is 
the largest church in America, as well as 


‘the oldest, One of its bells is almost three 


times as high as a man, and on a clear 
day its chimes may be heard five miles 
away. 

In the district surrounding Cholula, 
the city of churches, there are said to 
be three hundred and sixty-five churches, 
one for each day of the year. Here, too, 
the great Pyramid of the Sun was erect- 
ed for pagan worship centuries ago. 
When the Spaniards came to Mexico, 
they tore down the temple on its top and 
replaced it with a Christian chapel. This 
pyrar-id is one of the most gigantic ruins 
ever found, even larger than the pyra- 
mids of Egypt. 


Cathedral at Taxco 





By ISABELLE GROETZINGER 
and ELLA S. COLBO 


Built on a series of islands, a half 
hour’s ride from Mexico City, is Xochi- 
milco, the “Place Where Flowers Grow.” 
Whole families bring their lunches and 
picnic in large flat-bottomed boats 
arched with rainbows of fresh flowers. 

Few people know that the finest vanil- 
la in the world comes from Mexico. The 
delicate vanilla plant, which belongs to 
the orchid family, is very hard to grow 
and thrives only in the shade. The va- 
nilla pod looks something like a lima 
bean pod. It is prepared for market by 
expert workmen. Water is removed by 
drying in the sun and in low-tempera- 
ture ovens until only the vanilla oil, with 
its delicious odor, remains. 

-In the smaller Mexican villages live 
Indians who look much like our North 
American Indians, with their high cheek 
bones and straight, coarse, black hair. 
The women wear colored shawls and on 
their heads carry baskets filled with the 
fruit and other products which they take 
to market. They carry their babies 
strapped to their backs. The men wear 
clothes which resemble white cotton 
pajama suits. Their broad-brimmed 
hats are called sombreros and also serve 
as umbrellas, fans, and baskets. They 
wear sandals or go barefooted. 

In the cities there are many lovely 
parks with fine fountains and huge old 
trees. The Tree of Tule, at Santa Maria 
del Tule, is said to be the oldest living 
thing in America. In one of the church- 
yards is a group of gnarled olive trees 
planted there by the priests over four 
centuries ago. 

Artists come from all over the world 
to sketch Mexico’s picture-book village 
of Taxco. Its bright-colored houses, 
with theis tiled roofs and poinsettia- 
filled gardens hug closely the narrow 
cobblestone streets, winding nearly a 
mile above the sea. Skilled silversmiths 
work at their native handicraft. A beau- 
tiful pink stone cathedral, probably the 
most photographed building in all Mex- 
ico, towers over the rest of the town, al- 
most as majestically as the mountains 


‘which surround it. 
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ACTIVITIES IN WOOD 
JIGS AND FIXTURES 


By JEROME LEAVITT 


To start the year, we make a few useful 
articles that will be helpful in our woodwork- 
ing throughout the year. 

Project No.. 1—Mallet. Cut the handle 9” 
long from a 42” dowel rod or broom handle. 
Cut the head from a piece of hard wood 
3’x2”x2”. Drill a hole the diameter of the 
handle in the center of the head as shown in 
the illustration. Glue and nail the handle 
in place. 

Project No. 2—”V” Block. A “V” block is 
useful for coping-saw work. It can be fastened 
to a table or held in a vise. To use this block, 
sit on a stool, place the work over the cutout, 
and work your saw up and down cutting 
along your pattern lines. Have the teeth on 
the saw blade pointing down. 

Any piece of wood 12”x4”x6” can be used. 
A 2” hole is drilled through the center 2” 
from the end, and a "V” is then cut into this 
from the end. 


Project No. 3—Mitre Box. A simple mitre box 
is very useful in assisting one to cut the ends 
of boards straight and square. 

Make this-from 3 pieces of wood ¥2”x3’x10”. 
Nail the 2 sides to the bottom. With the use 
of a square, mark a line down the middle of 
each side, and carefully cut with a saw until 
the bottom board is reached. 


Any boards that you want to cut in the fu- 
ture can be placed in this box, held down 
against one side firmly, and cut off by running 
a saw down the cut slot. 

Pfoject No. 4—Chiseling Board. A chiseling 
board is a block of wood that can be hooked 
over the edge of a table or bench to protect 
it when you are chiseling or cutting on a 
piece of wood. This chiseling board also 
helps to mold the board that you are work- 
ing upon. 

This requires a 6” square of 2” wood and 
2 5” pieces of wood 1” square. The 2 1” pieces 
are glued and nailed to the ends of the square 
board as shown in the illustration. 
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Oklahoma—“the land of the Red 
Man”—presents excellent possibilities 
for classroom study. The boys and girls 
need not live in Oklahoma in order to be 
interested in this state. If they have 
learned about pioneer days, they may 
want to see how a great state developed 
from a land of pioneers in only a few 
years. If they have studied petroleum 
(see Junior Arts and Activities, Febru- 
ary 1944) they can discover how a state 
whose famous activity is producing pe- 
troleum lives and grows. They may also 
be interested in learning that Oklahoma 
has many other activities in addition to 
petroleum production. If Indians inter- 
est the class, Oklahoma is the state to 
study because more than one third of 
the Indians of the United States live 
there. 


A STUDY OF THE MAP OF 
OKLAHOMA 

First, in order to find out what to 
expect in this state, map study is in or- 
der. We see that Oklahoma extends 
from the Ozark Mountains near the Ar- 
kansas border westward through plains 
regions to the state of New Mexico. The 
western parts contain mountains as do 
the southern parts. Still, there are large 
stretches of plains and rolling prairies. 

The three most important rivers are 
the Arkansas, the Red, and the Canadian. 

We can presume that the plains will 
be excellent for raising grain, that the 
hilly country will contain grazing lands 
for many cattle, and that the more moun- 
tainous country will yield varying kinds 
of minerals. And so it is; but the story 
of Oklahoma is more than that. 

After the class has noted the import- 
ant cities on the map—Oklahoma City, 
Tulsa, and so on—the study will pro- 
ceed to the resources of Oklahoma. 


RESOURCES OF OKLAHOMA 

Chief among these are the vast re- 
serves of oil. Oklahoma is one of the 
leading oil-producing states of the union. 
Along with oil, Oklahoma has large 
quantities of natural gas. 

Both oil and natural gas are piped to 
all sections of the country. 

Oklahoma is a_ mineral-producing 
state. There ate mines from which lead, 
zinc, and coal are obtained. Stone and 
clay for various purposes come from 


ACTIVITIES 


IN OKLAHOMA 


the quarries of Oklahoma. 

The land itself is always an important 
resource and, depending upon the de- 
mand for agricultural products, this re- 
source is sometimes even more important 
than the petroleum. Two things make 
this so, The first is the rich land which 
is well-suited to growing grain—partic- 
ularly wheat. The second is the fact 
that the grazing lands are not as dry as 
those in some sections of the country. 
Thus the grass grows better and supports 
greater numbers of cattle. 


THE PRODUCTS OF OKLAHOMA 

Some of the products of Oklahoma 
stem directly from the oil industry. Thus 
many tools necessary for drilling oil 
wells are manufactured in the state. As 
a matter of fact, there are great num- 
bers of highly trained oil men who go 
out from Oklahoma to other oil fields. 
This makes the production of specialists 
in this industry also an important ac- 
tivity. 

The eastern section of Oklahoma is 
suitable to the growing of crops which 
need warm, damp climates. This means 
that cotton is important here. Orchard 
crops do well as do tobacco, hay. and 
vegetables. 

Oklahoma was one of the states which 
has suffered a great deal from dust 
storms. In order to keep the land pro- 
ductive, reforestation and irrigation are 
being put into effect. 


THE HISTORY OF OKLAHOMA 

“The Sooner State,” as Oklahoma is 
called, was originally set aside as a home 
for the Indians. Tribes from east of the 
Mississippi were brought there to find 
new homes away from the interference 
of the white man. Among these were 
the Choctaws, Creeks, some Seminoles 
from Florida, Chicasaws, and Chero- 
kees. Then tribes from the north were 
encouraged to make their homes in Okla- 
homa. The United States government 
eave the Indians their own lands and 
made them citizens, 

However, white settlers eager to find 
new homes pressed for the opening of 
Oklahoma to settlement. In 1889 the 
vovernment decided to allow the settlers 
to come into the Indian Territory, which 
Oklahoma was then called, and stake 
claims. Almost overnight towns and cit- 


ies came into being. There are many 
people in the state who remembered it 
as a vast, unsettled land. Now they see 
it cultivated and populated with cities 
as modern as any in the United States. 

Part of the growth of Oklahoma is 
due to the discovery of oil. Part is due 
to the wonderful land which farmers 
recognized. 

Oklahoma was admitted as a state in 
the union, with Oklahoma City as its 
capital, in 1907. 


ACTIVITIES IN OKLAHOMA 

This state is more than a section of 
the United States well endowed by na- 
ture. Here archeologists have found 
rich treasures which tell about former 
civilizations of Indians and about the 
animal and plant life in that part of the 
country many millions of years ago. 

The people of Oklahoma have many 
interests. Their colleges and universi- 
ties are among the best in the nation. 
many authors and artists have come 
from this state. 

Over and above these things, the peo- 
ple of Oklahoma are proud of their her- 
itage. The many Indians recall and re- 
enact the scenes of tribal life which 
passed when they became owners of 
farms and oil-bearing properties. The 
white people relive the pioneer days in 
festivals and rodeos. It is a fine thing 
that the traditions which were estab- 
lished in the early days remain. They 
help all of us to understand many of the 
things which made Oklahoma and the 
United States great. 


CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 

Make a study of the Indian tribes 
which live in Oklahoma—see page 17. 
Use the costume suggestions to decorate 
notebooks, classrooms, etc., or for 
dramatizations of early events in the 
history of Oklahoma. 

Make a product map of Oklahoma 
showing the items by means of pictures 
or actual specimens. 

Write stories and plays about Okla- 
homa. 

Enact scenes from the history of Okla- 
homa. 
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THE INDIANS OF OKLAHOMA 


There are many Indians in Okla- 
homa. While they do not wear their 
tribal costumes any longer, they some- 
times dress up on special occasions. 
Here are pictures of some of the tribal 
costumes. There are many more. Look 
for additional ones in magazines in 
books. Use these costumes for plays. 
programs, and decorations. 
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By ARLEVA DE LANY 


When school begins this September, 
hoys and girls will be asked to aid in 
the harvesting of milkweed pods to be 
used in life jackets—the so-called “Mae 
West” jackets. 

Today kapok is no longer obtainable 
for life jackets because kapok trees are 
cultivated principally in Java, now held 
by Japan. 

A. General Aims 

1. To encourage school children to 
give concretely to the war effort. 

2. To inspire boys and girls with an 
appreciation of a patriotic enterpyise on 
the home front. 

3. To develop a realization of the in- 
terdenendence of the home front and 
the battle front. 

B. Objectives. 

1. To understand the importance of 
the replacement of kapok by milkweed. 

2. To utilize the children’s interests 
in nature study. 

3. To familiarize pupils with the 
country’s need of a substitute for kapok. 

1. To teach community co-operation 
through actual participation in an ac- 
tivity. 

5. To give each child a sense of re- 
sponsibility in a nation-wide undertak- 
ing. 

C. Approach 

1. Arouse interest by discussing ne- 
cessity of life jackets for the service men. 

2. Interest clubs and organizations in 
the importance of harvesting milkweed 
pods. 

3. Familiarize parents with this need. 
and obtain community co-operation. 

4. A stimulating thought: each child 
is helping—each child is doing some- 
thine for the war effort. 

D. Procedure 

}. Reading 

a. Read nature stories. 

b. Read and discuss directions on 
how ‘to harvest and handle milkweed 
pods. This information may be ob- 
tained free by writing to the War Hemp 
Industries, Inc., Milkweed Floss Divi- 
sion. 411 East Lake Street, Petoskey, 
Michigan. 

c. Read information on how milk- 
weed floss is necessary for life jackets. 

2. Science 

a. Make a science exhibit showing 
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MILKWEED AT WAR 


A PATRIOTIC UNIT FOR ALL GRADES 


a milkweed plant, flowers, pods, and 
seeds. 
b. Make reports on the milkweed 
plant. 
¢. Show a sample of kapok. 
d. Study the history of kapok. 
3. Hea’ih and safety 
a. Discuss ways of using the life 
jackets. 
4. Language 
a. Exhibit letters written by service 
men using life jackets. 
b. Use “sales talks” to enlist the 
aid of Boy Scouts and 4-H Clubs. 
c. Write reports on the care of the 
collected floss. 
d. Write 


milkweed. 


original poems about 

e. Prepare a program for presen- 
tation over a local radio station. Request 
help and co-operation from the com- 
munity. This program may be a mock 
radio program given at a P.T.A. meeting. 

5. Nature study 

a. Make field trips. 

b. Note presence of milkweed along 
fields and fences. 

c. Keep notebooks and_ charts 
about the field trips. 

d. Include milkweed seeds in a seed 
collection showing that it is a “fly-away” 
seed. 

6. Geography 

a. Sketch maps showing where 
milkweed plants grow. Principal states 
are: Connecticut, Delaware. Illinois, In- 
diana, lowa, Maine, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Vermont. Virginia, West Virginia, Wis- 
consin. 

b. Draw maps showing where ka- 
pok was obtained. The areas where the 
kapok trees are cultivated include, in 
addition to Java, the Philippine Islands, 
the Malay States, and Ceylon. 

c. Study about the only processing 
plant in the world to separate milkweed 
floss from the pods—at Petoskey, Mich- 
igan. 

7. Art 

a. Make booklet covers using milk- 
weed designs. 

b. Make posters telling other boys 


and girls about the program for gather- 
ing milkweed pods. 

c. Make murals showing the uses to 
which milkweed floss is put. 

d. Clip newspaper articles for scrap- 
hooks. 

e. Make 


plants. 


sketches of milkweed 

f. Make graphs showing the prog- 
ress of the school in floss collection. 

g- A display of milkweed pods 
painted in pastel shades can be kept in 
vases all winter. j 

8. Music 

a. Sing patriotic songs and listen 
to records. 

b. Arrange poems about milkweed 
into choral readings. 

E. Culminating activities 

1. Realize possibilities of the uses of 
milkweed in peacetime. 

2. Present a patriotic program for 
Parents’ Day. 

3. Exhibit charts, posters, and sketch- 
es of milkweed. 

4. Honor best work through the 
school newspaper. 

5. Have inter-school contests through- 
out the city or country. 

6. For P.T.A. program—inform par- 
ents about the correct process for har- 
vesting the floss. 

a. The floss must be dried carefully. 

b. In the early fall when the pods 
are beginning to turn brown, they 
should be picked and packed in bushel 
bags. 

c. The same day the floss is picked, 
the bags should be hung on a high fence 
for two to six weeks. Dampness does 
not damage the floss, but it should be 
stirred or shaken several times for even 
drying. , 

d, The processing plant at Petoskey, 
Michigan, will make arrangements to 
have local organizations buy the dried 
floss which will then be sent to the plant. 

7. Money from the sale of milkweed 
floss could be used to buy materials to 
fill Junior Red Cross boxes, or in pur- 
chasing needed articles for the school. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Encyclopaedia Britannica 
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GATHER MILKWEED FLOSS FOR VICTORY 


Everyone in states where milkweed 
is obtainable will want to help gather 
the pods to help make life jackets for 
our soldiers and sailors. Here is a pic- 
ture of the milkweed plant. It shows 
what the plant looks like. Use it in 
of studying about milkweed. Learn as 
a 





much about this useful plant as pos- 
sible. 


Below are pictures and information 

telling how to gather milkweed and 

Lite dry it before having it shipped to the 

plant where it will be made into life 
Jacket jackets. Learn these points. 
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MOTIVATING NUMBER WORK 


IN THE PRIMARY GRADES 


Introducing numbers to children is 
one of the most difficult tasks faced by 
teachers of the primary grades. Two 
basic facts are recognized by all. Num- 
bers are abstractions and as such are 
incomprehensible to young children. 
Number proficiency is a basic skill and, 
next to reading, the most important one 
children will acquire. It must be culti- 
vated in all children. How is this second 
part to be accomplished when the first 
statement is so undeniably true? The 
answer is simple in statement but not 
quite so simple in practice. It is by 
proper motivation. 

We are here concerned with present- 
ing suggestions—usable suggestions— 
for motivating number work in the kin- 
dergarten and primary grades. We are 
not concerned with anything further 
than that. All teachers will recognize 
the fact that once successful motivation 
has been achieved proper teaching 
methods are essential. These methods 
will cultivate the present desires to know 
more about numbers and their applica- 
lion to everyday living. 

Another point, we are not concerned 
with the question of drill. Many teach- 
ers use drills successfully in the pri- 
mary grades, Others find this method 
impracticable. Whatever methods are 
employed, motivation is the first requi- 
site. 

One might almost call this motivation 
number readiness. 


IN KINDERGARTEN AND 
FIRST GRADE 

With very young children—those in 
the kindergarten and first grade—be on 
the alert for every situation which may 
provide an opening to present the ne- 
cessity for numbers. Counting children 
to see how attendance checks with that 
of the previous day is an obvious begin- 
ning. After a little practice the children 
may be able to do the counting for them- 
selves. A chart may be kept in a prom- 
inent place in the classroom. Thus chil- 
dren will learn to read numbers in 
addition to counting. By the end of the 
year the kindergarten children will be 
able to count and to read these numbers. 
Children in the first grade will acquire 
this skill much sooner. 

As a follow-up on the counting situ- 
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ation, the more advanced children should 
be asked to count papers, pencils, or 
anything else that is to be distributed to 
the class. Thus they will see the necessity 
for accurate counting. 

In games, exercise drills, and the like. 
the children may count the number of 
steps in a particular figure or they may 
count off into groups for a special activ- 
ity in the game. If programs are to be 
presented, the children will see the ne- 
cessity of this activity in order that the 
program will go off smoothly. 

In every case this counting should be 
purposeful, never counting for the sake 
of counting. Once children’s interest 
has been aroused, they will want to 
count—everything! 

Next, objects and tools featuring num- 
hers which are in the classroom, the 
clock, the calendar, the ruler, ete.— 
should be examined. The children should 
know that these items are used daily but 
until suitable situations arise they 
should not be asked to learn their fune- 
lions, 


Poems and Stories 

Songs, poems, and games in which 
numbers are featured can be put to good 
use. “One, Two, Buckle My Shoe,” is 
one poem. “Ten Little Indians Standing 
in a Line,” is another. Some stories fea- 
turing numbers are The Telltime Rabbit, 
Hall, New York, Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., 1913; Five and Ten, Whitehead, 
Boston, Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1943; 
Seven Diving Ducks, Friskey, Philadel- 
phia. David McKay Co., 1940. Especial- 
ly in “Ten Little Indians” it is not 
necessary that kindergarten children 
understand the process involved, which 
is subtraction. Older children can learn 
this, however. It should be noted in 
passing that if the children appear to be 
mentally able to cope with the concept 
and if they have the desire to learn about 
subtraction the fact that they are only 
in the kindergarten or first grade should 
not deter the teacher from going into 
the matter more fully. 

Almost all collections of poems for 
the very young child feature some poems 
about numbers as do books of nursery 
rhymes and song books designed for use 
in the primary grades. 


UNITS OF ACTIVITY 

Units of activity provide many situa- 
tions for learning about numbers in 
work. As a matter of fact, units may 
provide the best motivation for number 
work. 

The use of tools for measuring—rul- 
ers, yardsticks, tape measures, etc.—he- 
come important if construction work is 
part of the unit. Dividing the class into 
committees and groups for working on 
the various projects will involve some 
work with numbers. In this respect, the 
playhouse unit (see page 7) is very 
practical. 

Using seatwork activities in connec- 
tion with units or independently will 
encourage thinking about numbers and 
will help children to become familiar 
with number concepts. A teacher should 
not forget that numbering the pages of 
class and individual notebooks in order 
to find material more easily is a very 
practical application of counting and 
one which children can understand. If 
a contents page is included with note- 
books, the reasoning will be even more 
apparent. 

Note, however, that there is nothing 
particularly new in this category. How- 
ever, we believe that the possibilities for 
progress in number work are not utilized 
to the full extent of their capacity. While 
a teacher may think it unwise to stop 
the proceedings every time a situation 
of this nature arises, still if it is remem- 
bered that one of the prime purposes of 
units is to provide meaningful learning 
situations, any opportunity for practice 
in number work will be welcomed. 


RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES 
Recreational activities and number 
progress can go hand in hand. Rainy 
days, play periods, and so on are excel- 
lent times for children of all ages to in- 
crease their knowledge of numbers and 
in a most pleasant way. We have out- 
lined two games (see pages 22 and 23) 
which may be made by the children and 
played as indoor recreation. Even tag 
games involve counting by 5’s and 10’s 
and can be used in a meaningful fashion 
on the playground. 
Store activities are among the best 
for motivating number work with older 
(Continued on page 43) 
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SEATWORK 


By Bessie Anderson 
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4+3= 


Draw seven flowers. Put 
four flowers in one pot 
and three flowers in 
the other pot. 





Draw eight holes in these 
doughnuts. Make five doughnuts 


and three doughnuts out of 
these circles. 


4+2= 
Draw six pieces of candy. 
Put four pieces in one y 


box and two pieces in 
the other box. 


Draw nine buttons. 
Put six buttons on 
one Shirt and three 
buttons on the other. 6+3= 
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Write your answers. 
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This is a game for boys and 
girls who are beginning work in 
addition and subtraction. 

First, large numbers of round 
counters are made. On each of 
these place one number from 
one to ten. There should be 
several of each number. Then 
colored playing markers are 
made. These and the counters 
may be cut from cardboard 
using a coin to make them 
round. 

Each player has a marker of 
a different color. 

The counters are placed in a 
box and shaken well. The first 
player picks out a counter. If 
the number on it is the answer 
to any problem in the first three 
boxes, he places his colored 
marker on it. The next player 
continues the game. Always, 
the players may choose the next 
three markers from their place. 
The first one to reach either goal 
wins. 


NUMBER WORK GAME 


























LEARNING 
NUMBERS 


The object of this game is to 
familiarize children with num- 
bers. It may be played in two 
ways. The children may make 
dominoes as we have shown 
here and play as ordinary domi- 
noes are played. 


They may make counters 
using the numbers (be sure to 
have them include the zero) and 
play them in the same manner 
as described on page 22. The 
child places his counter on the 
number it matches. 









































































































Music by 
Isobel Groetzinger 
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When mo-ther  \ets me | choose the flowers +o use all 


Take my bas--ket strg ight to where +he | as—ters are 





Words by 
Ella Stratton Colbo 
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Don't you +hink +hat as-ters are the | fair-est flowers of | all 
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As this school term opens, many teach- 
ers may find additional problems and 
responsibilities confronting them. A 
crowded schedule, a room with several 
grades, an ungraded class, an “oppor- 
tunity” room; these situations may pre- 
vent the inclusion of a regular music 
period. Yet our children need the re- 
laxation, the cheer, and the inspiration 
that music provides. How shall we 
solve this problem? 

Probably the most satisfactory ar- 
rangement is correlation with other sub- 
jects. This provides a systematic, if 
varied, schedule. Let us observe how 
that may be applied. 
KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY HELPS 

In the primary grades, many children 
do not know the standard colors. In- 
stead of spoken color drills, use some 
of the primary songs which mention col- 
ors. Add additional stanzas for the col- 
ors omitted. Let children wearing each 
of the colors lead the stanzas that men- 
tion their colors. A song about rainbows 
might feature six children suitably 
dressed. Such a song correlates well 
nature study. 

In spring, if birds are studied, learn 
songs about birds, letting the children 
wearing colors corresponding to those 
of the birds fly to a nest in the center of 
the room. Bird calls, learned by imita- 
tion from the teacher, also add variety 
and charm. 

Although plays and games may not be 
scheduled, rainy recesses and long noon 
hours require some planned activity. 
Young children enjoy simple games with 
endless repetition. Singing games, with 
simple action, provide an_ excellent 
means of securing group participation. 
They eliminate shyness and tension, de- 
velop muscular co-ordination, and pro- 
mote a sense of well-being. Many of the 
nursery rhymes are arranged as singing 
games. Other simple songs are easily 
adapted to activity. 

If poems of modern life are difficult 
to secure, seatch through the primary 
music texts. Publishers have found many 


TEACHING MUSIC 
IN THE GRADES 


delightful poems which they have set to 
music. To secure variety in each study, 
teach some of the poems with their song 
setting. These may then be used as songs 
or as musical readings, in which one 
child recites the words while the others 
hum the melody. 

An imaginative teacher will discover 
that primary songs are also a rich source 
of dramatic material. A song about a 
sandman naturally suggests a quiet child 
flitting about the room, pretending to 
toss sand in the eyes of his classmates. 
who immediately close their eyes and 
rest quietly. This is an excellent device 
to use to introduce a rest period. 

Nursery rhymes also dramatize well. 
A low table makes a good bed for “My 
Son John,” or provides a haystack under 
which “Boy Blue” sleeps. As color drill, 
choose “Boy Blue” from the lads wear- 
ing blue and select cows and sheep from 
the tots who are suitably clothed as to 
color. This stress upon color cultivates 
accuracy and breadth of observation. 

In some instances, nursery rhymes 
may be modernized. “Bobby Shaftoe” 
becomes “Bobby Sailor,” “Jimmy Sol- 
dier,’ “Mary the Wave,” and so on. 
The “silver buckles on his knee” emerge 
as “shining buttons, one, two, three.” A 
guest chair or an empty desk becomes a 
good ship for the young traveler, and ev- 
eryone else may wave farewell as he 
sings. In such an adaptation, it is well 
to teach the original version first, then 
the modern one. Nursery rhymes, in the 
standard version, are a part of every 
child’s heritage. 

Children of every age enjoy a stirring 
march, Listening to and participating in 
a march provide a wholesome outlet for 
energy on an. inclement day. Let the 
rows march separately until the most 
skillful has been selected by the vote of 
the others. Children with exhibitionistic 
tendencies may be encouraged to prac- 
tice, individually, as drum majors. The 
one preferred by the group may lead the 
parade. Before any row marches, ask 
all the children to listen to the music, 


MAKE A PLACE FOR MUSIC 


By LOUISE B. W. WOEPPEL 
SUPERVISOR OF MUSIC 
RALSTON, NEBRASKA 


until they hear what the music tells them 
to do. Then permit them to keep time 
softly at their seats, until they are pro- 
ficient enough to march. This should 
prevent any embarrasingly poor per- 
formances when the rows march. 

Opening exercises usually include a 
song. Too often this is a spiritless rep- 
etition of a familiar number. Try to. 
use a different song each week. Choose 
a seasonal or patriotic number and teach 
it on Monday, if it is new to the group. 
The chorus to “God Bless America” 
might be used first, because it is familiar 
to most children. In October, include 
one stanza of “Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ocean,” “Hail, Columbia, Happy Land,” 
“October Gave a Party,” or other au- 
tumnal numbers. If the group varies 
greatly in age, do not despair. The 
younger children will enjoy hearing 
these songs before they learn them. In 
time, they also will master the words to 
these standard numbers which they will 
recognize from hearing them previously. 
If this song is the only one taught each 
week, the group may master almost forty 
songs in the school year! Is it not worth 
the effort? 
INTERMEDIATE HELPS 

In the intermediate grades, children 
often study the geography of the United 
States, Why not include a song for each 
of the regions studied? “My Old Ken- 
tucky Home,” “Maryland, My Mary- 
land,” “Home on the Range,” the state 
songs: these and many others will indi- 
cate the charm of various localities. 

United States history has its musical 
counterpart also. “Old Hundred” for the 
Pilgrim period; “Yankee Doodle” for 
the Revolutionary War; a spiritual for 
the slave period; “Santa Fe Trail,” the 
expansion period; these are a few of the 
songs that suggest the spirit of our coun- 
try. If the group cannot sight-read songs 
and music texts that are available, let 
the class follow the songs as the teacher 
rotes them. Eventually the children will 
learn to associate the notes with their 


(Continued on page 43) 
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FUTURE MOTHS AND 
BUTTERFLIES 


By |. DYER KUENSTLER 


Caterpillars of future moths are destructive. They 
ruin our plants, crops, and trees. Many worms of 
future butterflies feed on weeds. 

NUBBY wore a green coat studded with colored 
knobs. He had been hungry all his life, but at last 
he couldn't eat another mouthful, so he took a nap. 
When Nubby awoke he found a quiet place and 
spun a cocoon about himself. Wonderful changes 
took place inside the cocoon, and next spring he 
crawled out a big Cecropia moth with crumpled 
wings. After a while they became large and strong. 
He slept until dark, for he liked to fly by night. 


BLUFFER was another big green caterpillar. 
When an enemy approached he arched his back 
and scared him away with his fake eyes. Later 
Bluffer tied himself to a twig by a silken thread, and 
changed into a brownish-green chrysalis. He 
hatched out a beautiful Tiger Swallowtail butterfly 
with yellow and black wings. Every day he flew 
about in the sunlight sipping nectar from flowers. 

The top circle shows the enlarged head of a moth 
with PLUMED antenna. Moths also have long 
straight antenna. Butterflies always wear knobs on 
the ends of their antenna. See lower circle. 
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WORLD 


CITIZENS 


George Washington Carver 


This is the story of a truly great man. He was 
in every sense a citizen of the world although the 
United States claimed him for her own. 


George Washington Carver was born a slave 
during the Civil War. Ill in childhood, he could not 
work in the fields as the rest of the boys on the plan- 
tation in Missouri which was his home. He worked 
in the house and studied what books were avail- 
able to him. He earned every cent that his educa- 
tion cost him from the time he entered a one-room 
school until he graduated from Iowa State College 
and became one of the teachers there. 


Then the great Booker T. Washington invited 
Carver to go to Alabama and to work in his chosen 
field—science. His main work was to be in the agri- 
culture department, trying to make crops grow well 
on the school farm. This he did, but he did much 
more—for Tuskeegee Institute in Alabama, for the 
people of the United States, for people everywhere. 


He worked with plants—finding what composed 
them, finding uses for them, curing their ills, making 
them grow better. The peanut, sweet potato, cot- 
ton, and other southern plants were his raw ma- 
terials. From them he made more than 400 usable 


products. He is responsible for the many products - 


which the useful peanut now provides. 


Because he proved the peanut and sweet potato 
so useful, he helped the farmers. He improved their 
land and gave them crops which were profitable. 


Dr. Carver was an excellent pianist, artist, cook, 
and needlecraftsman. He was generous. He was 
a true world citizen. 





























This play was originally presented with 
primary-age children. However, it may 
be easily adapted for older boys and 
girls. Note the interesting use of choral 
recitations throughout. —Editor 


TIME: 35 minutes. 

PRODUCTION NOTES AND CHAR- 
ACTERS: As few or as many characters 
may be used as desired. In our presen- 
tation 30 children were used. They used 
their own and not stage names. No scen- 
ery is necessary. The apron of the stage 
is enough space. Everyday clothes of 
children may be worn. 
INTRODUCTION 

(This may be omitted or another de- 
signed to fit the situation may replace 
this one. It is spoken by any member 
of the group standing before the cur- 
tain. } 

CHILD: Good afternoon, everyone. 
For a little while, will you come with us, 
the members of Grade 2C, to a land far 
away from here? Will you leave this 
world of wars and worries? Will you 
venture with us into the land of poetry 
and music? You will? Good! For here 
come all my friends to take you to that 
land. 

THE PLAY 

(Members of the group may enter, 
talking excitedly, voices rising and fall- 
ing. All become quiet as the first child 
speaks. Children may stand. informally, 
but always looking at the various speak- 
ers, often nodding heads to agree. Action 
sheuld be free and spontaneous.) 

JAMES: I think that is one of the 
nicest trips we have ever had. 

TOMMY: I think so. too. 

EILEEN: Boy. aren't we lucky to be 
living in the city of Chicago? Here we 
can go to see that famous statue in honor 
of Eugene Field almost any time we want 
to. 

PETER: And to think that there are 
some children in the United States who 
have never even heard of Eugene Field! 

KATHERINE: Never heard of him? 
Really? I thought everyone knew about 
him. 

STEVEN: Well, all of us here know 
he is one of America’s most famous poets 
for children. 


A EUGENE FIELD DAY 


A PLAY FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


JO ANN: I feel sorry for anyone who 
hasn’t become acquainted with such a 
good poet—and sorry, too, for all the 
children who were not with us on that 
trip to Lincoln Park this morning. 

GEORGE: Do you know how that 
statue happened to be made? 

ANDREW: Of course! The money 
for it was raised by the school children 
of Chicago as a memorial to a great 
poet. 

ANITA: Why do you think they chose 
a bronze fairy to be the statue? 

WILLIAM: Yes, why do you suppose 
that was, Anita? 

LUCILLE: Did you see how the fairy 
is bending over two little children who 
are asleep? 

ELAINE: She is just about to drop 
flowers on them. 

PETER: Perhaps she is supposed to 
be the Rock-a-Bye Lady singing one of 
Eugene Field’s lullabies. 

MARY: My guess is that she is whis- 
pering to them about Wynken, Blynken, 
and Nod. 

ROBERTA: I think your guess is 
right, Mary. Let’s tell all the boys and 
girls out there (includes the audience in 
a sweeping gesture) about Wynken, 
Blynken, and Nod. 

(Choral recitation of this poem. The 
group forms a double-rowed semicircle. 
On the last line, the voices fade into a 
whisper and all heads nod in a sleepy 
manner. John slowly raises his head 
and stretches.\ 

JOHN: Ho-hum. That almost put me 
to sleep. Wonder if anyone in our audi- 
ence went to sleep. 

(He looks searchingly into the audi- 
ence and spies one child sound asleep, 
with another child trying io rouse him. 
These two boys have been coached for 
the part, of course. The sleeping boy 
yawns, stretches, looks around bewil- 
deringly, and stands. Children on the 
stage giggle, as do those in the audience. 
as they watch the slowly waking boy. 
The following dialogue takes place as 
this business is being carried cut.) 

JOHN: Sure enough—look at Donald 
Muller in Miss Bossart’s room. Why. he 
is sound asleep. 


FRED: Look, everyone, Gerald Pauley 





— CHORAL READINGS. 
By MARJORIE M. PALMER 


is trying to wake him up. Come on. Don- 
ald. Wake up. You are out of the old 
shoe now. You are back in the Bellerose 
School. Wake up, Donald! 

DONALD MULLER (as he carries out 
directions above): Ho-hum. Where am 
1? Say, I didn’t know you were going 
to tell a bedtime story. Do all of Mr. 
Field’s poems put people to sleep? 

(More giggles from children.) 

ROBERT: Oh, no! Eugene Field 
wrote poems of many different kinds. 
And do you know, he was quite a cutup 
—always could see the funny side of 
things—loved a joke. 

DOROTHY: Oh, yes, let’s tell our 
friends out there about the time Mr. 
Field was working for the big news- 
paper, The Chicago Daily News | believe 
it was. Mr. Field felt that he needed and 
deserved a raise in salary. 

DAVID: Oh, that’s a good story. 

(At this time there is noticeable ex- 
citement in the group. Those not taking 
part in the following skit move to the 
back of the stage and sit down. They 
watch the proceedings that follow with 
much interest and delight, often laugh- 
ing in appreciation of what they see. A 
small table may be brought to the right 
of the stage. The publisher of The Chi- 
cago Daily News sits at it. He adjusts 
his spectacles as he locks over 
important papers. A tall, dignified boy 
should play this part. Mr. Field. and his 
children hastily put on badly worn 
sweaters or oversized, patched coats. 
Tretty throws a worn shawl over her 
shoulders. All approach the publisher’s 
desk in a most humble manner, bent and 
shivering, with pleading expressions on 
their faces. The following dialogue goes 
on while this business is being carried 
out.) 

STEPHEN: I want to be Mr. Field. 

FRED: And I'll be the publisher of 
The Chicago Daily News, Mr. Field’s 
boss. 

DONALD: I want to be Pinny. one of 
Mr. Field’s sons. 

JOYCE: And I'll play Trotty, Mr. 
Field’s only daughter 
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JAMES: I'm Dady, another of Mr. 
Field’s sons. Now, remember everyone, 
our poor papa needs a salary raise and 
we must beg for it. 

(The publisher is seated, looks over 
papers. The others go to the opposite. 
side of the stage, and put on ragged ap- 
parel, during the following lines.) 

DONALD: We must put on ragged 
clothes. 

KATHERINE (as she wraps a shawl 
around Joyce): Here, Joyce, or Trotty 
as you call yourself, put on this shawl. 
It makes you look like the poor little 
match girl. 

STEPHEN: And this ragged sweater 
will do for me. This one for your rag- 
gedv looks. my son Dady. 

PUBLISHER. MR. STONE (adjust- 
ing spectacles, and clearing his throat 
in an important manner): Ahem-m-m. 
Let me see. Ah! What are my appoint- 
ments for today? Mr. Field at one 
o'clock. Now what can he want? Why. 
there he is now! Well, well, Field, what 
can I do for you? Ah-h-h. What does 
this mean? Who are all these people 
with you? 

MR. FIELD (falls to his knees, arms 
outstretched as he pleads): Oh, Mr. 
Stone, do you see how poor I am? Look 
at my starving children. No food—no 


clothes—nothing! Why? Why? Be- 
cause I get so little money. We are starv- 
ing, I tell you, starving! 

MR. STONE: Oh, Field, you will 
drive me crazy. (He rises and clutches 
his hair in despair.) There you are, 
playing one of your tricks again. Any 
other man would have come in and asked 
for a salary raise in a normal way, but 
leave it to you to pull a joke like this. 
Yes. yes, yes, you will get a raise. 

(Mr. Field rises and turns to wink at 
his children.) 

MR. STONE: And now you and your 
starving (sarcastically) children get out 
—get out before I change my mind. 
(Pretends anger.) Get out. Get out! 

(Mr, Field embraces his sons and they 
all skip off to side of stage to remove 
ragged clothes. Table and chair are re- 
moved and members of the skit now join 
the others and all laugh.) 

JOAN: I like that story about Mr. 
“ield. 

MARILYN: He was so much fun. I 
guess that is why children liked him so 
well, 

JOHN: Yes, and that reminds me of 
ancther story. A man named Mr. Yen- 
owine, who lived in St. Louis, had a 
twelve-year-old son. One night Mr. 
Field heard the little boy talking in his 





sleep. The next day he had a long talk 
with the boy on his little fears and super- 
stitions, and immediately Mr. Field 
wrote the poem, “Seein’ Things.” C’mon 
boys (motions to boys to form a semi- 
circle for choral recitation of this poem) 
let’s see if this poem can keep Donald 
Muller awake. 

ANITA (at conclusion of poem, call- 
ing to Donald Muller in the audience) : 
How about it, Donald? Do you ever 
“see things” at night? 

JOHN: And now we just have to tell 
you Mr. Field’s poem called “The Duel.” 
Wow, that was an awful fight! Today 
we have nothing on these fighters. They 
didn’t need machine guns or bombs. 
They used teeth and claws. 

(Entire group form double semicircle 
and give “The Duel” in choral recita- 
tion.) 

JO ANN: Of all the poems of Mr. 
Field, perhaps one of his most popular 
ones has been “Little Boy Blue.” In- 
stead of telling it, we should like to sing 
this poem to you. The music for it was 
written by Ethelbert Nevin. 

(After the children have sung and the 


music dies away, the children tiptoe off 


stage, sh-sh-ing with fingers on their lips, 
attempting again to put the audience to 
sleep.) (Curtain) 





POEMS 


FUN IN LITTLE THINGS 


The bushes bow before the trees 
So low, and very polite; 

The stiff old trees, in the same summer breeze 
Stir only the teeniest mite. 


The brook goes twinkling in the sun 
In gleeful merry-making; 

The ocean never has its fun 
Unless great storms are shaking. 


But children, made so light and small, 
Can always keep in motion 
And have the greatest fun of all 
Just when they take a notion. 
—Janie Smith Rhyne. 


THUNDER 


Where does it come from? 

Where does it go? 

I’ve always wished that I could know. 

Rumbling sounds 

Up in the sky 

Sound like chariots going by. 

Is it Mars, 

The god of war, 

Going to battle as of yore? 

Are the dwarfs of Hudson’s crew 

Playing at ten-pins, drinking brew? 

I doubt these tales. 

I want to know 

What makes the noise. Where does it go? 
—Laura V. Paullin. 





A QUESTION ANSWERED 


How can I be helpful? 

I ask myself each day. 

And then I know by being sweet 
To everybody that I meet, 

And using willingly my feet 
Along Life’s crowded way. 


How can I be happy? 
1 ask myself each night. 
And then I know by being kind 
And keeping clean thoughts in my mind, 
Beyond a doubt Ill surely find, 
The road that leads aright. 
-Alice Whitson Norton. 


ENTER THE MOON 


Upon a hill 

I watched the sun 
Descend until 

It barely shone. 


Then, as in shame, 
The timid clouds 

With cheeks of flame 
Dispersed in crowds. 


And all about 
The purple skies 
The stars came out 
And winked their eyes. 
—John Nixon, Jr. 


GOING TO SCHOOL 


Mary Jane’s my little friend 
Who lives across the way. 
She’s five and goes to kindergarten 
Almost every day. 


She learns to make such pretty things 
And brings them home sometimes; 

And plays new games, and learns new songs 
And pretty little rhymes. 


Once I went up and visited 
At school all afternoon. 

The teacher said that I might come 
Again and very soon. 


With all the little girls and boys 
We sat in tiny chairs, 

And listened While the teacher told 
A story about bears. 


Who almost got poor Goldilocks 
(My mother knows that, too) 

And when we played a skipping game 
Where we say, “I choose you,” 


And | was glad when Mary Jane 
Said, “I choose Betty Lou,” 
Because she is my dearest friend 
And that’s the way to do. 
—Ethel E. Mann. 
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SCOTCH ' 
SCHOOL DAYS > gl 


By THELMA MORELAND 


“Make haste, Ian,” said a little Scotch girl to her small ~ 


brother. “ ‘Tis the first day of school and we must be on 
time! But where IS Donald?” 

“Listen, Jeanie,” said little Ian. “Lassie and Laddie are 
barking down by the brook, and I do believe I hear 
Donny’s pipes.” 

The children raced toward the brook and there sat 
their biq brother playing a merry tune. 

“Have you forgotten school, sir?” asked Jeanie. 

“Who cares about school? Not I, when the day 
is bonnie as today and I have my dogs and my bag- 
pipes. 

“But you must go, Donald. Don’t you want to be 


’ smart?” 


“The dogs are smart. Did they go to school?” asked 
Donald. . 

“Lassie spent many months learning to tend the flocks, 
and Laddie is intelligent, too, even if he is a tiny terrier.” 

“Shall I go to school, doggies?” asked Donald. 

“Bow wow!” barked Lassie, the collie. 

“Art, arf!’ yipped Laddie, the terrier. 

“Well, I didna think my own dogs would vote against 
me!” said Donald. “ ‘Tis four against one—I'll go.” 
























During the coming school year we shall 
present several units on the general sub- 
ject: America's Industries. Watch for 
them.—Editor. 


The study outline contains material 
gathered from many sources. It is in- 
tended to be an aid to the teacher—to 
save time in reference work and so on— 
rather than to be a hard-and-fast regimen 
of procedure. It is our hope that teach- 
ers will supplement the material sup- 
plied with their own knowledge and with 
such information as is available to them. 
Since in the nature of things not all of 
the intricate steps involved in steel mak- 
ing can be discussed here we are giving 
the broad general outline of method. If 
the class lives in a community where 
such industries are located. many of the 
parents will undoubtedly be able to am- 
plify the outline and give more interest- 
ing sidelights. 

APPROACH 

Perhaps the class has been viewing 
a collection of contemporary paintings 
outlining modern industrial activities. 
These are frequently published in cur- 
rent magazines. From this they may 
become interested in the big steel mills 
and want to know more about them. 
A study such as this may be the out- 
growth of a unit on mining or war 
implements or ships or any other item 
in which steel performs a major role. 
A display of books and magazines in 
which the subject is featured may go 
a long way toward stimulating this 
activity. 

Once it has been decided upon and 
aims have been set up, careful considera- 
tion should be given to the extent of 
the unit. Will it include mining? 
Will it go into detail with regard to 
by-products? Will it deal with the 
present-day processes of manufacture? 
Will it consider the history of steelmak- 
ing? For our exposition, we shall try 
to include the history of steel, famous 
names connected with its development, 
the processes involved, and uses of steel 
products. If a particular class chooses. 
this material may be augmented or 
telescoped to meet any plan. 
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AMERICA’S INDUSTRIES 
Steel 


By ANN OBERHAUSER 


PHESENTATION OF SUBJECT 
MATTER 
I. History of steel 
A. Three ages into which history 

is divided 

1. Stone Age 

2. Bronze Age 

3. Iron Age 

a. Iron ores are found in almost 
all parts of the world. 

b. Ancient man probably first 
discovered that the metal was usable 
when meteors—which contain iron— 
fell to earth. They were hot and could 
be pounded into shape. 

c. We are still in the Iron Age. 

B. Steps in the development of the 
steel industry 
1. Period of wrought iron—until 
the middle of the 14th century 

a. The iron was never made hot 
enough to melt. 

b. It was heated enough so that 
it could be hammered into desired 
shapes. 

c. Charcoal fires, forges, ham- 
mers, bellows made from the skins of 
animals were the things used. 

d. Craftsmen were able to make 
useful and beautiful things in this 
manner. 

e. They were not hard enough. 
strong enough, or ductile enough for 
many purposes, 

2. Period of cast iron—until the 
middle of the 19th century 

a. Finally a furnace with a tall 
chimney was built. 

b. It was filled to the top with 
ore. 

c. This became so hot that the 
ore melted completely and could be 
poured into shapes called molds, 

d. These shapes were finally 
called pigs and the iron was called pig 
iron. 

3. Steel period 

a. A way was found to rid the 
cast iron of the impurities contained 
in pig iron. 

b. In this process, too, other de- 
sirable elements could be introduced 
into the metal to give it hardness. 


strength, and other qualities necessary 
for modern construction. 

II. Men responsible for the growth of 
the processes of making steel 

A. William Kelly—American—pat- 
ented his idea for blowing air through 
molten pig iron in 1857. This rids 
the iron of its impurities. 

B. Sir Henry Bessemer—English— 
patented his idea for same process in 
1856. 

III. How steel is made 

A. Materials necessary for changing 

ore into pig iron 

1. Iron ore—contains many impuri- 
ties 

2. Coke—helps rid the ore of some 
of its impurities 

3. Limestone—aids the process 

B. Changing ore into pig iron 

1. The blast furnace 

a. A huge structure lined with 
firebrick (which will not burn or melt 
at high temperatures) and covered with 
sheet iron 

b. Pipes through which the hot 
air flows to heat the mixture 

c. Openings for the metal and 
waste materials to be poured out at the 
completion of the process 

d. Stoves for heating the air to 
be blown into the blast furnace—about 
four to each blast furnace—one is used 
at a time 

2. Making the pig iron 

a. The blast furnace is filled to 
the top with layers of ore, coke, and 
limestone. Care must be taken that 
the mixtures be porous otherwise the 
air cannot circulate. 

b. Hot air is blown in at the 
bottom of the furnace (see diagram 
page 36). 

c. This heats the furnace to 
great temperature—the bottom is hotter 
than the top of the furnace. 

d. The molten iron forms at the 
bottom on the furnace (on the hearth) 
while the waste materials (slag) float 
above the metal. 

e. The air has become full of the 
gases given off by the limestone and 
coke and it is carried off at the top. 
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These gases are good for fuel so this 
air (we should say gas) can now be 
carried to the next stove to heat the 
air which will be used during the next 
process. 

3. The pig iron is now ready 

a. For pouring into molds or 
pigs 

b. To be transported to other 
parts of the plant to be made immedi- 
ately into steel 

C. Processes in making steel 
1. Bessemer process 

a. Uses molten pig iron 

b. The pig iron is placed in a 
huge kettle-like container. This con- 
tainer is so arranged that it may be 
tipped for pouring. 

c. At the bottom there is a space 
between the firebrick with which the 
vessel is lined and the outer covering 
of metal. This is the air chamber. 

d. Into the air chamber blasts 
of cold air are introduced. 

e. This air blows into the molten 
metal through holes in the bottom of 
the space where the metal is placed. 

f. The air mixes with the metal 
and causes the impurities in it to 
burn and be expelled as a gas. 

g. An expert operator can tell 
by the sparks that fly just when the 
impurities have been removed. 

h. As the metal is being poured 
from the vessel (called a converter), 
various metals are added to give the 
steel strength. 

2. The open-hearth process 

a. Most steel used today is made 
by this process. 

b. The furnace is long and shal- 
low. 

c. At the end there are stoves 
that heat air and gases used in this 
process. 

d. Molten pig iron and scrap 
iron may be used in this process. 

e. The gas is forced around the 
metal. Air is circulated over the gas. 

f. Very high temperatures are 
necessary. 

g. The gases and air further 
purify the metal. 

h. It is possible to control the 
heat better in this process. 

i. The molten steel is poured off 
at the back of the furnace. The slag 
is also poured off at the back. 

j. The steel is poured into molds 
which form ingots. 

k. The waste air and gases are 
carried off. 

2. The electric furnace 

a. This process is used for high- 

est quality steel. 


b. Bessemer steel, open-hearth 
steel, or scrap may be used in this 
process. 

c. The outer covering is lined 
with firebrick. 

d. Carbon electrodes are placed 
in the furnace from the top. 

e. A charge of electricity is in- 
serted into the electrodes. The elec- 
tricity jumps from one arc to another 
causing great heat. 

f. Alloy metals are added to give 
the steel certain qualities that are most 
necessary. 

g. The steel is rid of impurities 
because the great heat (much greater 
than that of the other processes) causes 
a chemical change to take place in the 
metal and remove the impurities. 

D. Making useful products from 
steel 

1. First the steel is molded into 
ingots. 

2. These are then soaked in heat 
to insure an even temperature through- 
out. 

3. They are then ready for hot 
rolling. 

4. This process is similar to wring- 
ing clothes in a clothes wringer. 

a. This rolling strengthens the 
steel further and gives it a more even 
grain. 

b. There are many different types 
of hot rolling for different uses to which 
the steel is to be put. 

5. Sometimes the steel is rolled 
when it is cold. 

a. This method is good for cer- 
tain uses. 

6. Sometimes—in the case of very 
hard steels—it must be forged in order 
to get it into the proper shape. 

E. Materials used to make steel more 
useful 

1. Carbon—all steel has this. It 
makes steel hard. 

2. Manganese—for very hard steel 

3. Silicon—for steel used in the 
electrical industry 

4, Tungsten—makes steel strong. 
Such steel is used for tools. 

5. Vanadium—makes steel durable. 

6. Molybdenum—used for steel that 
goes into airplanes. 

7. Chromium and 
‘stainless” steel. 

IV. Uses of steel 
A. Construction—building 
B. Transportation . 

1. Bodies for automobiles. trucks, 
etc. Also parts for the motors, etc. 

2. Airplane bodies 

3. Hulls of ships 


4. Railroad engines and cars 


nickel — for 


‘ 


C. Manufacturing 
1. Tools and machinery 
2. Patterns and. dies 
3. Items of everyday use 
a. Tin cans (steel with a coating 
of tin) 
b. Make a count of things which 
are at hand that have some steel in them. 
4. War materials 
5. Farm machinery 
V. List of words used in the steel in- 
dustry 

A. Alloy—metal used to combine 
with steel 

B. Bellows—an old-fashioned  ar- 
rangement for getting more heat. Skins 
of animals were filled with air which 
was forced through a small opening into 
the fire. 

C. Blast—stream of air injected into 
the blast furnace thus giving it its name. 

D. Blow—the batch of steel produced 
from a single Bessemer converter at 
one time. 

E. Cast—the molten metal drawn off 
the blast furnace. 

F. Charge—the materials which are 
placed in a blast furnace, a converter, 
an open-hearth furnace, or an electric 
furnace. 

G. Coke—coal that has been baked 
in airtight vessels until many of the 
impurities are removed—used as a re- 
ducing agent in the blast furnace. 

H. Flux—the limestone that is put 
into the blast furnace to aid the reduc- 
tion of the ore. 

J. Hemetite—the most common type 
of ore from which iron is obtained. 

K. Ingot—the first solid shape into 
which the steel is placed. 

L. Slag—limestone, coke residue, and 
impurities driven out in the reduction 
process. 

ACTIVITIES 

The many correlations of this unit 
are apparent. Language expression 
(both oral and written), reading prac- 
tice, arithmetic, social studies, geog- 
raphy, history are all a part of the 
study. However, we shall indicate a 
few art projects which may not be so 
obvious. 

Make a time line showing the pro- 
gression of the steel industry from the 
time man discovered iron until the 
present day. 

Let the pictures of steel mills in 
operation serve as an object lesson for 
abstract drawing and the creation of 
original designs. 

Make illustrations for notebooks. 

Make a mural showing the processes 
in a modern steel mill. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF STEEL 


This notebook page shows the three 
periods through which man has passed 
in working with iron. The first period 
produced iron that was soft but not 
completely melted. The second period 
gave man molten iron but a product 
with many impurities still in it. The third 
period is the one in which we now are 
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PROGRESSIVE ART 


IN PROGRESSIVE SCHOOLS 


INTRODUCTION 

This fall will find thousands of Amer- 
ica’s tiny tots starting in school for 
the first time. To them this will be 
a new experience. 

The reaction to this new world will 
be determined by a number of factors. 
Perhaps the most important factor will 
be the teacher. She is to be the new 
mother for many a boy and girl. The 
other boys and girls will be new broth- 
ers and sisters. This new situation is 
to be a new family life! 
TEACHER-PUPIL RELATION 

The progressive teacher will be just 
as anxious to meet her new group of 
boys and girls as they will be to greet 
her. She will find in them her pleas- 
ures and responsibilities for the coming 
school year. Will she like them and— 
even more important—will they like 
h..? Will school be a continuation 
of the preschool home but on a larger 
scale or will it be something else? Will 
it be a happy family of children and 
teacher anxious to share new and ex- 
citing daily experiences. or will it be 
routine for both teacher and child? 
THE NEW HOME 

School will offer a new home for 
those who have attended before as well 
as for those who are coming for the 
first time. With a new home there will 
be new problems, new responsibilities. 
new interests. Will the classroom be in 
order as teacher wants it, or will it be 
subject to teacher-pupil planning once 
the group arrive? 

An art problem presents itself the 
moment school opens. It is here that 
the boys, girls, and teacher must live. 
It is here that teacher is outnumbered 
sometimes by more than thirty to one. 

A group discussion followed by an 
exploration of the new home will dis- 
close many possibilities. There are cor- 
ners to be brightened. walls to be con- 
sidered. and equipment to be handled 
to the advantage of all.. There is the 
matter of hats, coats, and lunch pails. 
There is the question of flowers for the 
room, decorations for the tables, murals 
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for the walls, furniture for play, rest, 
study, and many other activities. 

But is this an art problem? In the 
modern sense, any expression that is 
creative and purposeful is an art proc- 
ess. This indeed is an art problem 
and a functional one! 


ROOM DECORATION—FLOWER 
ARRANGEMENT 

Just as it is contrary to the phil- 
osophy of the progressive teacher to 
set the pattern of the room prior to 
the consideration of the new citizens 
that are to share it, it would be wrong 
to set up the art activities to be fol- 


lowed. This article cannot say what 
to do. It can only suggest a few pos- 


sibilities that may be of interest to 
teacher and child. Perhaps a few of 
the ideas to follow will start a new group 


on their way towards solving some of ~ 


their problems. 

Most communities find the flowers 
at the peak of their loveliness when 
school opens. Surely these can be used 
to add beauty to the classroom. Some 
student will almost invariably suggest 
flowers for the room and the response 
may favor some kind of a daily flower 
arrangement, 

Flower arrangement is an art. Hun- 
dreds of attractive arrangements can 
be made. It is a study that is fascin- 
aling and exciting. It can afford a 
creative response to an emotion with- 
out any skills and few facts. 

In making flower arrangements the 
creator usually selects the container to 
suit his needs. To select flowers to suit 
a vase at hand is like seeking a house 
to fit a key that may be already owned. 
Certain flowers lend themselves to tall 
vases while others function much better 
in short and shallow containers. A few 
appropriate shapes are shown in Fig. 
(1). 

Some flowers look better when mixed 
with others. Tiny sprays give relieving 
contrast to larger flowers of similar 
size and shape. A few examples are 
shown in Fig. (2). 


A NEW FAMILY 


By HAROLD R. RICE 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF ART 
UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 


At times flowers can be cut so as to 
reach the same height. Such arrange- 
ments repeat a parallel line in the vase 
that holds them. These arrangements 
are suggested in Fig. (3). 

By careful arrangement most unusual 
groups can be created. Nature does 
many wonderful things with its products. 


Some flowers have stems that lean to | 


the right or left, and these often create 
beautiful patterns when placed in a 
container that repeats this unusual line 
movement, Fig. (4). 

Color is very important in flower ar- 
rangement. A predominance of vivid 
hues will detract from the delicate tints 
and shades of other flowers. Some 
flowers cannot be mixed successfully 
with others because of the intensities 
of the various colors. There are no 
tules that can be followed for it is 
largely a matter of individual response. 
With individual expression goes in- 
dividual responsibility to accept the 
situation as one calling for the best that 
is within the experiences of those con- 
cerned. While Fig. (5) is not an ex- 
ample to be followed, it shows the 
difference between indifferent and aes- 
thetic planning. 


OTHER ROOM DECORATIONS 

Needless to say, the flower arrange- 
ments suggested are but one of dozens 
of daily art considerations facing the 
child in his new home. Each of these 
should be shared in a manner similar 
to the isolated expression treated herein. 
As these considerations materialize they 
will be acted upon. Their solutions 
will call for group discussion, research, 
and investigation. Real problems of 
the classroom are not solved any easier 
than those predetermined by the tra- 
ditional daily course of study. A 
sincere family will take pride in having 
the best possible expression within its 
new home and in seeking suggestions 
from many sources the members will 
broaden their experiences far beyond 
the highest ambitions of the traditional 
school. 
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Use figures such as we have shown on this page 
to make a diorama for Constitution Day, Septem- 
ber 17. Look at the finished diorama as shown in 
the sketch at the top of the page. Notice that the 
flags at the two sides of the proscenium may be 
made of sticks, spools, and cloth or paper. They 
will give an additionally festive look to the finished 
project. 


CONSTITUTION DAY DIORAMA 
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YOUR 
BOOKSHELF 





Despite war curtailments on vital ma- 
terials for book production, publishers 
have gone ahead with their program of 
making good books for children. The 
basic need still exists—indeed it grows 
greater—for good books for children. 
And, we should like to add as our paren- 
thesis, there should be some way of mak- 
ing greater quantities of inexpensive 
editions of children’s books to . insure 
wider distribution. 


Swords and Sails in the Philippines 
by Phyllis Ayer Sowers is a book for 
older boys and girls—those in the inter- 
mediate and upper grades. It shows how 
war came to the Philippines and how 
two groups of people living there co- 
operated in defending their country 
through the friendship of two boys. 

The action stops with the victory of 
the Japanese and the beginning of real 
guerilla warfare by the Moros of Min- 
danao Island where the story is laid. 

One of the best features of this book 
is the information it contains about the 
different cultures on Mindanao, The 
hero, Abdul, is a Moro and a Mohamme- 
dan. His good friend is Pedro, a Fili- 
pino. Their exploits are such as would 
delight the heart of any boy and girl 
whose brothers, fathers, or uncles may 
be fighting in the Pacific area. 

(Albert Whitman & Co.—$2.00) 

Many of the new books for younger 
and intermediate-age children have the 
war as their theme. 

One ef the most interesting for young- 
er readers is Corporal Crow by Margaret 
Friskey, with attractive illustrations by 
Lucia Patton. The crows, under old 


Colonel Crow, are out to destroy the 
harmful beetles in the cornfields, thus 
saving the farmers’ corn to help win the 
war. That is, all the crows except Inky. 
Inky is frightened and besides he doesn’t 
like beetles very well. After being dis- 
graced by the Colonel, Inky finds some 
Japanese beetles and with the help of 
Johnny Cottontail, the Seventh Diving 
Duck, and the chickens, becomes a hero 
and is promoted to a corporal, The story 
is interestingly told and the pictures ap- 
pear on every page. 

As is the case with so many books de- 
signed for younger readers, the vocabu- 
lary is somewhat above their reading 
ability. This handicap may be overcome 
by the interest which the pictures arouse. 
The children will want to learn the mean- 
ing of the words. In our opinion the 
book had best be read to the children 
before they attempt to read it on their 
own. 

(David McKay Company—$1.00) 

With the knowledge that the country’s 
war effort is uppermost in the minds of 
all children, Enid LaMonte Meadow- 
croft has drawn on her background ma- 
terial of the Revolutionary Period of our 
history and her excellent gift for story- 
telling to recount for the children the 
trials of General Washington in getting 
co-operation on the home front during 
our fight for independence. 

Silver for General Washington is the 
story of that frightful winter at Valley 
Forge. It is the story of how a boy, Gil- 
bert Emmet, aided the cause of liberty 
by returning to his father’s home in Phil- 
adelphia to bring back silver to pay the 
troops. 


Gilbert and his sister Jennifer had 
been sent to Valley Forge by their 
father. Instead of being safe there, they 
were soon in the middle of the military 
activities. General Washington’s press- 
ing need was for money. Silver would 
do. And Gilbert remembered that his 
father had buried the family silver be- 
fore leaving Philadelphia. How he got 
back to Philadelphia and returned with 
the silver is the climax of the story. 

The background is authentic, as one 
who is familiar with the author’s previ- 
ous books has come to expect. All in 
all, Silver for General Washington makes 
exciting reading and correlates well with 
the study of the Revolutionary Period 
or with a study of our own war effort. 

(Thomas Y. Crowell Co.—$2.00) 

The University of New Mexico Press 
is beginning a new series of books for 
children. The first of this “Mesaland” 
series is Baby Jack and Jumping Jack 
Rabbit by Dr. L. S. Tireman (adapta- 
tion by Evelyn Yrisarri). The illustra- 
tions are by Ralph Douglass. 

This book, and the others in the se- 
ries according to present plans, make 
fascinating “the animals and plants of 
the great Southwest.” This will be the 
valuable (as well as the limiting) fea- 
ture of the series. 

Baby Jack is a very young jack rabbit 
who lives in a mesquite thicket. All his 
exciting adventures take place near his 
home. He comes to know the dangers of 
living, the animals, and the plants of the 
country. 

Dr. Tireman is a member of the staff 
of the school of Education of the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico. He has had 
much experience with children of the 
elementary grades. In Baby Jack and 
Jumping Jack Rabbit teachers may be 
sure of a book which is within the inter- 
est level and reading-ability range of 
children of the primary grades. 

As in perhaps no other book which 
has come to our attention, Baby Jack 
combines interesting text, charming il- 
lustrations, and attractive layout with 
those requisites of context and vocabu- 
lary which are what teachers are looking 
for. 

(University of New Mexico Press— 


$1.25) 
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Teacher's Corner 


NEWS AND DISCUSSIONS OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 


We are here to serve the teachers. 
to help you! 

Teachers are invited to send to this depart- 
ment ideas and suggestions that will be 
helpful and interesting to teachers. One 
dollar will be paid for each contribution ac- 
cepted. Send your ideas and 
for this page to Teacher's 
Arts and Activities. 


Help us 


suggestions 
Corner, Junior 


WE DECORATE WITH VEGETABLES 


By LAURA MORRISON 
SANTA CLARA, CALIFORNIA 

The last time my class entertained the 
P.T.A., we sent invitations asking parents to 
visit our room during the afternoon. We dec- 
orated the classroom with vegetables. So 
pleased were the parents and so proud were 
the children that I plan to use vegetables again 
when guests are present. All vegetables used 
were grown in family gardens. Nothing I have 
done has stimulated more interest in home vic- 
tory gardens than displaying vegetables at 
school, 

The vegetables, arranged on colored paper, 
were placed on long tables. Many children 
wrote little stories about their parts in growing 
the vegetables. In one corner we had a gay ex- 
hibit of home canning, featuring yellow and 
red tomatoes. Again the children wrote little 
stories, such as, “We grew tomatoes in ovr 
backyard. I helped water and spray them. 
Mother canned them. | helped pick them and 
I peeled them.” 

Two sisters arranged an exhibit of dehydrat- 
ed vegetables before and after cooking, using 
string beans, beans, squash. 

Polished winter squash made effective deco- 
ration for shelves and corners. 

Around the room was a simple but attractive 
border of natural-sized vegetables cut from 
colored paper. This border was quickly made 
since only a small amount of crayoning was 
necessary. 

The day after the exhibit we evaluated it in 
class. All the children were in favor of re- 
peating it. One child said: 

“IT want to hurry home tonight to work in 
my victory garden.” 


DOLL CRADLES 


By JEAN D. HUNT 
STOUT, IOWA 


My primary pupils enjoy bringing their dolls 
to school so we made cradles for each doll from 
cylindrical oatmeal boxes. 

The stiff cardboard is much easier to cut 
with a knife than a scissors. We cut our 
cradles in this fashion. 








After being covered with scraps of wallpaper 
which the children brought, the boxes became 
very attractive doll cradles. My little people 
were delighted with their new creations. 
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BRIGHTENING THE LIBRARY 
CORNER 


By GRACE CLOSE 
MILROY, PENNSYLVANIA 


Now is the time to dress up the library books 
with new covers so that they will be attractive 
during the coming winter months. 

We have removed the soiled paper covers 
which were on the books all last year and have 
made new ones from brown crepe paper. We 
made the book-jacket kind, decorated with 
pasted-on picture designs. Then lettered the 
name of the book on each cover. 

We also made bookmarks from strips of 
cardboard. On some of them we pasted leaf 
designs; on others we painted pictures of but- 
terflies and flowers with water color. 


A DESK CABINET 


By KATHERINE DISSINGER 
OZAWKIE, KANSAS 

This little desk cabinet is made from six 
empty match boxes, regular size. Glue the 
match boxes together, as shown in the illustra- 
tion and cover them with fancy paper—either 
wallpaper or shelf paper. 





First, cut the piece of paper for the back, 
allowing enough to lap over each edge slightly. 
Then paste this in place. Cut a piece long 
enough to go over the top, sides, and bottom, 
and paste on. 

Now pull out the little slide-in boxes and 
cut paper to fit the front of each, again allow- 
ing enough to lap over each edge slightly. 
Paste the overlapping edges down securely. 

Make a knob for each little drawer by thread- 
ing a darning needle with cord or string and 
securely sewing in a round button, a glass or 
wooden bead. 

If you wish, you may cut linings for each 
little drawer from the shelf or wallpaper and 
paste on the inside. 

This cabinet holds the stamps, clips. pins, 
rubbers, and so on that are usually helter- 
skelter in the desk drawer. Mother would ap- 
preciate such a cabinet for a gift. 


LOST AND FOUND 


By E. LUCILE KNOX 
FAYETTEVILLE, GEORGIA 


This idea will be interesting to teachers who 
have small children who are constantly losing 
their things. 

I placed a “Lost and Found” space on the 
blackboard. Any child losing or finding any- 
thing wrote the name of the item together with 
his own name on the board. 

I find that this helps us to locate lost articles, 
creates honesty, and is a help in spelling and 
writing. 





THE FLAG SALUTE 


By ASTA M. CULLBERG 
ARCATA, CALIFORNIA 


To make the daily flag salute more meaning- 
ful, we follow this plan in our classroom. 

Each day we have a different leader who 
may dedicate the flag salute to anyone he 
wishes. Naturally, most of the dedications are 
to relatives and friends who are now in the 
armed services. After the dedication, we re- 
peat the pledge of allegiance, and then the 
leader chooses the patriotic song which we 
sing. I find that the children enjoy this little 
daily ceremony very much. 


CONSTITUTION DAY 


By DOROTHY H. OVERHEUL 
MARSHALL, MICHIGAN 


Invite the parents in for a program for Con- 
stitution Day (September 17). The following 
program could be used integrating it with 
social studies and English classes. 

Have one student act as chairman and have 
different students take part in the program. 

Opening: Star-Spangled Banner—the group 

Preamble to the Constitution—the group 

Story of the Making of the Constitution—a 
younger student 

What the Constitution 
older student 

Flag Pledge—the group 

Closing: America—the group 

Display a copy of the Constitution, pictures 
of men who drew up the Constitution, flags 
of the United Nations. picture of the Liberty 
Bell, and a picture of the ship, the “Consti- 
tution.” 

Below is a picture of the group that put on 
the program in my class. 


Means to Us—an 





BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 
FOR THE TEACHER 

Heel and Toe or a Do-Si-Do by Grace 
H. Johnstone is an excellent compilation 
of recreation dances and “mixers.” 
There are old-time dances, round dances, 
contra dances, square dances, and folk 
dances, each with directions and music. 
Teachers of all grades as well as those 
doing recreation work with boys and 
girls will find this book most useful. The 
author has had a great deal of experi- 
ence in this type of work. 

Copies may be obtained from the 
American Reedcraft Company, Werners- 
ville, Pennsylvania—75c. 
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MUSIC 


(Continued from page 25) 


proper tonal and time values. 

When the songs are not obtainable, 
instrumental or recorded music is useful. 
In order to get the spirit of the song, 
read the words before the music is 
played. The instrumental version will 
then have more significance to the group. 

If a weekly art period is scheduled, 
the older children may enjoy using musi- 
cal symbols as motifs for border and 
surface patterns. If the teacher draws 
and names these common symbols on the 
blackboard, the class will get some drill 
in these visual symbols of an aural art. 

When studying fractions, substitute a 
whole note and the evenly divisible notes 
for the usual pie or orange. In this way. 
the class will secure some knowledge of 
time values in music as well as learn 
the fractions divisible by two. 


HELPS FOR UPPER GRADES 

It is possible to capitalize the current 
fondness for dance bands, Ask the older 
children to bring pictures of people play- 
ing various instruments. Plan a bulle- 
tin board display of the collection and 
name each instrument portrayed. When 
a period of relaxation is in order, sug- 
gest that the children take turns playing 


one of the instruments in pantomime. 
Each one plays until his instrument is 
recognized, 


Another game of this type is called 
“Orchestra Leader.” Each child chooses 
a different instrument and pretends to 
play it until the director, who stands in 
front of the group, wishes to change. 
The director begins to play the instru- 
ment of his choice. If the original per- 
former does not begin directing at once, 
he is put out of the orchestra. This con- 
tinues until all the performers have had 
a chance to direct. 

Like adults. children enjoy hearing 
music when they are tired or depressed. 
Records or instrumental music may well 
be included for their therapeutic value. 
Standard compositions also widen musi- 
cal appreciation and cultivate a taste 
for enduring music. 

Such intermittent use of music may 
seem spasmodic, but the results justify 
the time and effort spent. At any level, 
rote songs provide ear-training, develop 
the singing voice, and build a tonal vo- 
cabulary of sound progressions. Intro- 
ducing music, whenever possible, will 
add color, life, and spontaneity to the 
classroom. Make a place for music and 
let it work with you. 
associate! 


It is a charming 





NUMBER WORK 
(Continued from page 20) 


children, These include grocery store, 
bakery, and even a post office. Here the 
children will learn—through use—the 
value of various coins and stamps, ad- 
dition and subtraction in terms of those 
coins, how to write amounts of money 
(making signs), and many more con- 
cepts. 

Currently the importance of buying 
war bonds and stamps will enable teach- 
ers to present the idea of the earning 
power of money—interest—to older 
boys and girls. In the primary grades, 
however, only the idea and not the meth- 
od can be presented. 


Almost as important as the motiva- 
tion—perhaps even more so—is the 
teacher follow-through. We have said 
before that we are not here concerned 
with the lively question of “Should there 
be number drill in the primary grades?” 
Once number interest has been moti- 
vated, some sort of discussion or expla- 
nation of that phase of the work should 
be made. In other words, teachers must 
capitalize on the interest aroused. Grad- 
ually, the children will develop a “num- 
ber sense”—a realization of numbers in 
the abstract will grow on boys and girls. 





CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES ACCENT ARTS and CRAFTS 


Moke your classes more fruitful—make learning more meaningful 


with JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


Here are concrete ideas, projects, plans, usable 
helps for every classroom situation. Each activity, 
craft project, and unit is especially designed with 
active teachers in mind. All material in Junior 


Practical suggestions and MOTI- 
VATING MATERIAL for: 

social studies 
arithmetic 


nature study 
language activities 


spelling 
reading 
music 


SEND YOUR ORDER NOW 


citizenship and 
democracy 


ARTS & ACTIVITIES must be proved usable before 
it is accepted. 


SAVE MONEY 

Order other magazines with Junior ARTS & AC- [— 

TIVITIES. Below are some special combinations 

from which you will want to select magazines to help 
you during 1944-45. 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
The Grade Teacher 


Combination Price 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
The Instructor 


Combination Price 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
American Childhood 
Combination Price $5.50 


Note: Because of current difficulties, please allow from 3 to 4 
weeks from the time you send your order for the receipt of the 
first copy of Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES. Renew promptly to avoid 
a lapse in your subscription. 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 5 new 

4616 N. Clark St., Chicago 40, Dlinois. 

[] Please send me Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES, 1 
year (10 consecutive issues beginning with the 
current number), $3.00. 

] Please send me Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES, 2 
years (20 consecutive issues beginning with the 
current number), $5.00. 

[] Please send me Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES in 
combination with 


CL] Renewal 


[] This order totals $ 
(] This order totals $ 


which I am enclosing. 
I shall remit 























OUR 
UNITED STATES 


A New Compilation of 
Units, Projects, and Activ- 
ities Featuring 13 States 
and Possessions in a 
Single, Beautiful Book. 


Handy for 
Classroom Use 


If you have used Our 
Good Neighbors you will 
welcome this new collec- 
tion of combined geogra- 
phy, history, and social 
studies material concern- 
ing our own country — 
Our United States. You 
will find Our United 
States and Our Good 
Neighbors perfect com- 
panions for your studies of 
the Western Hemisphere. 


Subjects included: 


Alaska Pennsylvania 
California Texas 

Mlinois Virginia 
Louisiana Washington, D. C. 
Michigan Washington 

New York (state) 

Ohio Wisconsin 


Our United States is a 
complete source of infor- 
mation, maps, projects, 
activities. Profusely illus- 
trated. Contains much 
material not ordinarily 
available to teachers. 


All This for Only 50c 
* 


OUR UNITED STATES 


Order from the publishers 


THE JONES 
PUBLISHING CO. 


4616 N. CLARK STREET 
CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 

















YOUR 


ACTIVITY PROGRAM 


WHAT IS MEANT BY AN ACTIVITY? 


By NETTA DRESSER 


DEMONSTRATION AND CONSULTANT TEACHER 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Teachers are invited to send their 
questions about the activity program 
to Mrs. Dresser in care of Junior Arts 
and Activities. Answers will appear in 
this column. 

The next issue to contain this feature 
will be the November Junior Arts and 
Activities. 

ad 


An activity program is gathering all 
the subjects in the course of study 
around an interesting unit of study in 
which the class as a whole is interested. 
We know that if we are permitted to do 
necessary things in a way we enjoy, we 
do them better. What difference does it 
make if the class write compositions, 
for example, set up by the teacher or 
around a unit of study that the class has 
chosen? The same techniques are neces- 
sary. In the latter case they will be en- 
riched and enlarged. 


WHAT IS THE ADVANTAGE OF 
TEACHING THROUGH THE 
ACTIVITY PROGRAM? 

Teaching and learning both become 
purposeful and vital. The children 
WANT and are eager to learn the most 
effective techniques, the “how” and 
“why.” They solve problems; they cre- 
ate. There is joy and real learning in 
the research and investigation which 
takes place as the study develops. Pupils 
of varied mentality levels do the most 
they can to contribute. All help make 
the activity successful because they ALL 
are part of the central interest. 

The course of study is not only cov- 
ered in an activity, but enriched many 
fold because so many needs arise that 
must be taken care of and the class is 
most desirous to do so. Learning be- 
comes purposeful; the children see the 
need for it. The psychological time to 
teach or clear up a point or question is 
when the need arises. The interest is in- 
tense and a lesson taught right then and 
there is seldom forgotten. Such results 
are always the delightful fruits in this 
form of learning and teaching. The chil- 


dren have an opportunity to discuss and 
develop good, well-directed thinking. 


WILL YOU PLEASE GIVE AN IDEA 
AS TO HOW A CLASS ACTIVITY IS 
BEGUN? WHAT ARE SOME OF THE 
IMPORTANT FACTORS TO KEEP IN 
MIND? 

There are many ways to begin a class 
activity. Before the war, trips to vari- 
ous places of interest served as perfect 
mediums. Pictures, snapshots, radio 
broadcasts, movies, stories, etc., arouse 
interest and very fine unit studies result. 
The IMPORTANT factor is to procure 
a class choice for a particular study. Let 
the children feel that it is their own ac- 
tivity. This will come about through 
well-directed oral English discussion in 


which there is pupil-teacher participa- | 


tion. If many topics are suggested, write 
them on the board, then through demo- 


cratic procedure permit a class vote, the | 


majority ruling. To avoid disappoint- 
ment for those favoring the other sug- 


gestions, tell them that at some other f 
date a selection from the remaining § 
ones may be made for new activities. 9 


HOW CAN I INTEGRATE ARITHME- | 


TIC IN THE ACTIVITY UNIT? 
Follow and plan the work as outlined 
in a course of study. Skills, fundamen- 
tals, and methods should be carefully 
observed. Whenever the opportunity 
presents itself, the unit is applied using 
concrete problems, made up by the 
teacher, the pupils, both. This serves a 
double purpose. It not only checks up 


the work taught; it also proves to all § 


concerned that if the work learned can 
be applied to original concrete prob- 
lems, the skills have been mastered. The 
children lose the feeling of difficulty 
and the problems become more enjoy- 
able and fun as though solving a puzzle 
in a real life situation. This is what our 
arithmetic really needs: to have children 
realize that what th n in school 
is really used in everyday Me. Arithme- 
tic takes on a new significamce when ap- 
plied to the world in which we live. 
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LETS READ MORE’ 


By GRACE E. KING 


“Everything we read makes us 
better or worse, and by a neces- 
sary consequence increases or 
lessens our happiness.” 

—F. E. Lasance. 


This twenty-fifth of a series of articles 
on the subject of leisure reading, or 
pleasure reading, continues under the 
conviction that next to the actual so- 
ciety of a noble, high-minded author 
is the benefit to be gained by reading 
his books. Unfortunately, best sellers 
and otherwise well-advertised books are 
not necessarily quality literature; the 
need is still apparent for unbiased ap- 
praisal before recommendation to dis- 
criminating readers, and for consistent 
reading giudance in order to get the 
really good books into the hands of 
our readers, 

Our purpose here continues to be to 
aid the teacher in outlining her own 
course of pleasure reading, as well as 
to give her the benefit of our research 
in guiding her pupils. Obviously, the 
teacher who knows the joys of book- 
land herself is in a better position to 
direct her young charges than the one 
who “finds no time to read books.” 

Blessed. Are the Meek (Roy Publish- 
ers, $3.00) was Mme. Zofia Kossak’s last 
novel before the Nazi terror engulfed 
Poland. Since then she has not been 
heard from, although it-is believed that 
she is still in Warsaw. It is an his- 
torical novel that brings to life one 
of the critical periods of Christian his- 
tory, one in which Saint Francis of 
Assisi played a most important part. 
Set against the turbulent background 
of the Fifth Crusade, Blessed Are the 
Meek has several unforgettable charac- 
ters. “It was the age,” says Henry 
Seidel Canby, “. . . in which the sultan 
of Egypt found one Christian who prac- 
ticed what Christianity preached—Saint 
Francis of Assisi.” This was the Book- 
of-the-Month Club selection for April. 

The May selection of the Book-of- 
the-Month Club was Yankee From Olym- 
pus, (Little, Brown & Co., $3.00) by 
Catherine D. Bowen. It is in reality a 
triple biography of the three Holmeses, 
adult reading. The subjects are the late 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, the great 
liberal of the U. S. Supreme Court; his 
father, Oliver Wendell Holmes, the poet, 
wit, medical scientist; and Abiel Holmes, 
historian and “stiff-necked Puritan.” 
Each of the three men is shown as 
“sharply characteristic of the times in 
* Book Rights Reserved 


which he lived, yet intensely and utterly 
different from one another.” 

The annual Newbery Award also was 
made in June. It went to Esther Forbes 
for Johnny Tremain (Houghton, Mifflin 
Co., $2.50). The Caldecott Medal was 
given at the same time to Louis Slo- 
bodkin for his illustration of Many 
Mcons (story by James Thurber) (Har- 
court, Brace & Co., $2.00). These two 
books were judged by the committee to 
be the greatest contributions to chil- 
dren’s literature during the past year, 
each in its own category—the one for 
literary merit, the other principally for 
the suitability and excellence of its 
illustrations. The runners-up are always 
worthy of attention for, after all, only 
one book can be chosen from the many 
submitted for consideration. 

The Pro Parvulis Book Club made 
its third annual presentation of the 
Downey Award, a silver medal engraved 
“For the Finest American Children’s 
Book Written in the Catholic Tradi- 
tion,” at a reception at the Catholic 
University of America on June twenty- 
ninth. The recipient of the award was 
Alfred Noyes; his book, The Secret of 
Pooduck Island (Lippincott-Stokes, 
$2.00). 

The Junior Literary Guild has been 
mentioned in these pages before as a 
book club for all boys and girls between 
the ages of six and sixteen. The July 
selection for younger members was 
Shep and Doctor: a Diana Thorne Dog 
Book (John Messner Co.) by Helen 
Hoke; for older girls, Treks Across the 
Veldt by Theodore J. Waldeck (The 
Viking Press, $2.50); for older boys, 
Storm Canvas by Armstrong Sperry 
(The John Winston Co., $2.50). 

The Pro Parvulis Book Club and the 
Junior Literary Guild offer the same 
opportunities to children that the Book- 
of-the-Month Club offers to adults. 

“The books we read in youth,” ac- 
cording to M. M. Sheedy, “may make 
or mar our lives. Many a man has at- 
tributed his first start and all his later 
success in life to the books read in his 
youth. They opened up to him his pos- 
sibilities, indicated his tastes, and helped 
him to find his place in life. . . . Good 
books are not only our friends; they 
are also our best teachers.” 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


Magazine 
The Outstanding Magazine For Teachers 


Hundreds of teaching aids, ideas 
and suggestions. Activity units, 
art appreciation with miniature 
pictures in full color, music, pro- 
grams, stories and visual aids in 
every issue. 


Send for FREE Descriptive Folder. 


per irineTEe: | 


THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine 
Dansville, N. Y. 


| | 
Enter my subscription at once to : 
start with the . issue. 
1 Year 
| LJ (10 issues) $3 7 
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| LJ (20 Issues) 5 | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
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Heel and Toe 
ora 
Do-Si-Do 


A compilation of Recreation Mixers, 
Favorite Old Timers, Quadrilles, 
and Folk Dances 


By Grace H. Johnstone 





A Practical Book for use by Recreation Leaders, 
Physical Education Teachers and Gupervisors, Camp 
Counsellors and Group Work Personnel. 
gk re Gouri a eho" a: acevo Oa 
Send for Copy of No. 42 Catalog of 
Hendicraft Materials. 


American Reedcraft Corp. 
Box No. 6 — Warnersville, Penna. 











FEATHERED FANTASY 


by Emilie N. Utteg 

An assembly program in the form of a 
mock radio broadcast. Suitable for any 
elementary grade. May be adapted to 
fit any number of characters. Uses well- 
known songs. Simple stage directions and 
equipment. 

Get copies for each member of the class. 
Save time and expense of mimeographing. 


Sold only in multiples of 20. 
20 copies 50c 


(Cash or stamps must accompany orders of $1.00 
or less.) 


MORGAN-DILLON & CO. 


4616 N. CLARK ST., CHICAGO 40, ILL. 















In 

KITCHEN OVEN 
Now your students can make lovely, permanent 
pottery easily and inexpensively! Do your own 
y firing in kitehen oven (15 min. at 250°). 
Models like clay—may be waterproofed and 
decorated with SERAMO ENAMEL. 6 colors, 
red, yellow, blue, green, black, white. 
bottles, i5¢ each. 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO. 


DEPT. J, 425 SO. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 


' oz. 











TWELVE 
BEAUTIFUL PICTURES OF 


Everyone Should Know 


Beaver, Elephant, Giraffe, Kangaroo, 
Lion, Panther, Polar Bear, Rabbit, Rein- 
deer, Rhinoceros, Squirrel and Tiger. 

Each animal, attractively and accu- 
rately drawn, will aid in teaching nature 
study, social studies, geography. Can 
be used in any grade. Adaptable. 

You may obtain your set of these 
helpful pictures for only 


30c postpaid 
Write Today 


Because of the extra bookkeeping 
involved, we cannot accept charge 
orders. Remittance must accompany 
each order. Stamps accepted. 


The Jones Publishing Co. 


4616 N. CLARK ST. CHICAGO 40, ILL. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


HELPS 


The purpose of this column is te give the 
busy rural teacher quick, easy plans for the 
monthly P.T.A. or Community Club meeting 
and suggestions for a big program. 

If a teacher would like special help for her 
big program she may write to the author in 
care of Junior Arts and Activities stating when 
she intends to have her program, the type she 
wants, and the number and age of her pupils. 
Be sure tc send such requests at least a month 
and a half prior to the program date. 

In the listings of sources of material, the 
price and the name and address of the pub- 
lisher are always given. Send orders for this 
material direct to the publisher. 


September is the first month of school 
and the teachers will be very busy. Few 
ever attempt a big program in Septem- 
ber, so we have listed good stand-by 
books for the whole year and a plan for 
a large program. Some teachers may 
want to have their social in early Oc- 
tober or November. 

Sing by Stevens and Dykema (C. C. 
Birchard & Co., Boston, 25c). This con- 
tains a large and good variety of song 
classical and ragtime styles. 

Party Book (new edition, Paull Pio- 
neer Corp., New York, 25c). Here are 
pep and get-acquainted songs and games. 
A P.T.A. necessity. 

Churchill-Grindell Song Book No. II 
(Churchill-Grindell Co., Platteville, Wis- 
consin, 45c). Holiday, seasonal, and 
“cute” songs for any time. This company 
also has Books I, III, IV. and V with 
good songs. In our opinion, Book II will 
be most useful to rural teachers. 

Humor Up to Date (March Brothers 
Publishing Co., 208-212 Wright Ave., 
Lebanon, Ohio, 60c). This is as good 
a collection of recitations as is possible 
to get. 

Autumn and Winter Festivals by N. 
Moore Banta (A. Flanagan Co., Chicago, 
40c). A collection of fall and winter 
recitations, drills, songs, and plays. 

The Schooldays Program Book (Bak- 
ers Plays, 178 Tremont St., Boston, 60c). 
A collection of program mgterial for 
each month of the year. 

Write to the Wetmore Declamation 
Bureau, 1631 S. Paxton St., Sioux City, 
Iowa, for their catalogue. This company 
carries the choice of the program mate- 
rials carried by other companies. 


By GLADYS JACKSON 


FALL FESTIVAL 

Did you ever have a Fall Festival? 
Decorations are easy and you have a 
wealth of material. You can stick to the 
festival theme alone or hinge “home- 
coming” on and broaden your scope. 

This makes it a Homecoming Festival. 
There is no better time to get your com- 
munity to working together. 

The best time to have such an affair 
is Sunday afternoon or evening. If you 
have it in the afternoon, hold it in the 
schoolyard or in a near-by pasture with 
a hayrack for a stage with stepladders 
for stairs. Arrange two dressing rooms. 
Cornstalks banked around the wagon 
make it a special stage. Pumpkins and 
fall flowers and leaves help, too. Stage 
scenery can be added by using corru- 
gated paper boxes cut apart, tacked onto 
thin boards and painted with enamel or 
poster paint. 

Folding chairs can be rented or per- 
haps the nearest lumber company will 
loan planks and kegs for benches. 

Your program will naturally be some- 
what dependent on your community. 
Find someone who can give you the his- 
tory of the neighborhood. Use incidents 
from this for the program. 

The children or some of the P.T.A. 
mothers can help write these incidents 
into short scenes making a pageant or 
write a story around tableaux. A pag- 
eant is really the best. 

You will find some of the older resi- 
dents who can tell something of the early 
days. Ask them to give a short talk. 

As this is a Homecoming, it is a fine 
opportunity to invite local talent to en- 
tertain. Some will be happy to play ap- 
propriate numbers for fillers on your 
pageant or tableau. 

Here are a few suggestions of some 
suitable material to use for such an af- 
fair. 


Dreams (Wetmore Declamation Bu- 
reau, 35c). A poem to be read with a 
medley of old-fashioned melodies. Music 
is not furnished. 

All American Square Dances by “Alle- 
mande” Al Muller (Paull Pioneer Music 
Co., 1657 Broadway, New York, 50c). 
All directions and music for square 
dances. 
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Every classroom with radio facilities 
will want to take advantage of the many 
educational radio programs which are 
especially devised to help elementary 
teachers. While we cannot mention all 
the programs prepared by individual 
radio stations throughout the country, 
we can give a summary of those pre- 
pared for presentation over the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System’s “American 
School of the Air.” A few of the follow- 
ing listings are tentative and there may 
be changes in them. We suggest that 
teachers follow their local newspapers. 

The daily topics are: Monday, “Sci- 
ence Frontiers,” most of these appear 
to be designed for high schools; Tues- 
day, “Gateways to Music,” here are 
many programs for children of all ages; 
Wednesday. “New Horizons,” geography 
and social studies of which many are 
suitable for elementary grades; Thurs- 
day, “Tales from Far and Near,” there 
are many stories to be broadcast which 
are of special interest to children in the 
elementary grades; Friday, “This Living 
World,” most of the program titles indi- 
cate subjects not for the elementary 
grades. 

We suggest the following programs 
for the elementary grades. (Note: teach- 
ers will do well to obtain a copy of the 
Teacher’s Manual for the series. Copies 
may be obtained free of charge from the 
Columbia Broadcasting System’s sta- 
tions. ) 

Frontiers of Science: “Food for Ac- 
tion,” October 23; “Out of the Woods,” 
November 20; “Lighting the Way,” De- 





THE 
LISTENING 


4] 


cember 4; “Tomorrow’s Houses,” De- 
cember 11; “Weather Ahead,” January 
22; “Made to Order,” January 29; “Ceil- 
ing Unlimited,” February 5; “Harness- 
ing Water,” February 26; “The Micro- 
phone,” April 23; “Mapping the 
Course,” April 30. 

Since almost all the program titles 
for “Gateways to Music” and “New 
Horizons” appear suitable for elemen- 
tary grades, we shall not mention in- 
dividual ones here. 

Tales from Far and Near: “Rip Van 
Winkle,” October 26; ‘“Hosh-ki the Nav- 
ajo,” December 14; “The Long Winter,” 
December 21; “The Odyssey of Runyon 
Jones” (you may remember hearing this 
fine play in a previous radio presenta- 
tion), January 4; “Fog Magic,” January 
11;“The King of the Golden River,” 
February 1; “Dr. George Washington 
Carver,” February 8; “Many Moons,” 
March 8; “Merry Adventures of Robin 
Hood,” March 15; “Johnny Tremain,” 
April 19. 

Remember that many of the titles, 
especially those in the “Tales from Far 
and Near” are tentative. 


Here are some records of Brazilian 
music which you may want to use dur- 
ing a study of South America or during 
a music appreciation hour. They are 
piano pieces played by the famous Artur 
Rubenstein. “The Child’s Family” is the 
title of the series. While the music (by 
Villa-Lobos) is not designed for children 
especially, it does develop out of the ac- 
tivities of a child in accumulating a doll 


HOUR 


family. The titles of some of the pieces 
are, “Little Paper Doll,” “Poor Little 
Rag Doll,” “Punch,” “Little Witch 
Doll,” “Gingerbread Man,” “Brazilian 
Doll,” and “Little China Doll.” Though 
they have not been written with children 
in mind, we believe that once children 
learn something of the background of 
the music they will understand and like 
it. 
(Victor Album M 970) 


If teachers are looking for an assem- 
bly program that will combine the allure 
of a radio broadcast with easy, effective 
dialogue, they will be interested in 
“Feathered Fantasy” by Emilie N. Utteg. 
This assembly .program is a mock broad- 
cast and, as such, will acquaint the chil- 
dren with all the trappings that are 
necessary to put a dramatic and musical 
program on the air. In addition, the 
nature theme of the script makes it ap- 
propriate for correlation with nature 
and conservation activities. As a matter 
of fact, it might well be the culminating 
activity of such a unit. There are 17 
characters—the script may be enlarged 
—and the production details are simple. 

Copies of “Feathered Fantasy” may 
be obtained in groups of 20 for 50c 
from the Morgan-Dillon & Company, 
4616 North Clark Street, Chicago 40. 


We hope that teachers are taking full 
advantage of the many sources of visual 
aid material which are available at nom- 
inal cost (some free). For example, the 
Library Service Division of the U. S. 
Office of Education at Washington, D. C., 
will send an art exhibit of materials 
from the Latin-American countries free 
to those authorized school officials who 
request it. The exhibit contains photo- 
graphs and color reproductions telling 
the story of our southern neighbors, ex- 
amples of handcrafts, and books and 
pamphlets for various age groups. 

Incidentally, the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, 444 Madison Avenue, 
New York, will send films on this sub- 
ject to those who request them. 
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CHARM | 


Assures a Welcome | 


Anywhere 


IN HOME OR CLASSROOM 
SOCIAL OR WORKING LIFE 


A poised, attractively dressed, well 
groomed figure holds the attention of 
young and old alike. Put more thought 
and effort into your work when you 
know beyond the shadow of a doubt 
that you present a flawless appearance. 


TEACHER, PUPIL. 
HOUSEWIFE OR 
PROSPECTIVE MODEL 


SO YOU WANT TO BEA | 
MODEL! | 
tells how to develop a lovelier, more 
glamorous YOU. How to walk, talk, 
streamline your figure, bring out your 
facial beauty by methods proved and 
used in one of New York's most famous 
modeling schools. 
Exquisitely bound, beautifully illus- 
trated with actual photographs, low in 
price, SO YOU WANT TO BE A 
MODEL! deserves a place on every } 
woman's bookshelf. SEND $2.50—GET 
YOUR COPY OF THIS VALUABLE 
BOOK BY RETURN MAIL, POSTPAID. 


MORGAN-DILLON & CO. 


4616 N. CLARK STREET 
CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 















ILLUSTRATED 
ACTIVITY 
WORKBOOKS 

PRINTED IN 





USING THE PROJEC 


“Words We Know,” on page 9, is a 
work page which teachers of the pri- 
mary grades will want to reproduce. It 
fits beautifully into the playhouse unit 
or into a unit on the home. Note the 
directions on the page. 


The playhouse furniture shown on 
page 10 is intended to give boys and 
girls an idea of how to decorate the fur- 
niture that they are making. We suggest 
that it be shown to the class before up- 
holstery is begun. 

& 


Teachers who are not embarking on a 
playhouse unit will, nevertheless, find 
‘An Outdoor Movie,” page 11, an admir- 
able vehicle for displaying pictures and 
stories made by the children. Its uses 
are endless, either indoors or outdoors. 


This month, “Activities in Wood,” 
page 14, features simple tools which may 
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for easy teaching—successful results. 


These Hectograph workbooks are entirely new. 


Other subjects now in preparation. 


Get acquainted with Jones Workbooks — Check 
the subjects desired — CLIP AND MAIL TODAY! 


(JA complete unit on 
SOUTH AMERICA 
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for intermediate 
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maps and illustrations 
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for intermediate 
grades ..... .. .$1.50 to make—to do—to learn 
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MATERIA 


be made by the class. The savings ix 
money may be important but the fine 
learning situation which this activity pre 
sents is even more so. Directions are 
given on the page. 

s 


Use “The Indians of Oklahoma,” page 
17, as notebook material or as back- 
ground data for costumes, etc. The pic- 
tures may easily be reproduced. 

& 

Notice the good seatwork and games 
featuring number work, pages 21, 22, 
and 23. Each one of these is especially 
valuable during the first months of 
school. 

* 

The poster, page 27, can be used as a 
coloring project (in the primary grades) 
or as a cut-paper project in the inter- 
mediate grades. In the latter case the 
children will cut pieces of construction 
paper to fit into the design and will ac- 
cent the whole with crayons. 

& 

Have the boys and girls in the upper 
grades begin a notebook on “World Cit- 
izens,” page 28. Each month hereafter 
we shall feature the life of a man o 
woman who has contributed to the civil- 
ization of the world. 


¢ 
The poster story, “Scotch School 


Days,” page 31, is an excellent “read 
and do” or “hear and do” project. After 
the story is made known to the children 
they can take the pieces and arrange 
and color them to suit themselves, The 
small illustration of the finished poster 
is merely suggestive. 

& 

Teachers of the upper grades should 
find “Using Steel Designs in Art,” page 
37, especially useful. Here the boys and 
girls are asked to look at pictures of ac- 
tivities connected with steel and see the 
design in them. Their interpretations 
of these designs can be used in all man- 
ner of things as shown on the page. This 
project really develops the creative fac- 
ulties to a high degree. 

8 


The “Constitution Day Diorama,” 
page 40, is a seasonable project. Other 
figures may be added at the pupils’ sug- 
gestions. 
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tet MEET YOUR NEW NEIGHBOR.... 


poster 


This attractive drawing—full color scratchboard work. in Justrite 
Drawing Ink—-demonstrates a new technique which Tom Dolan has de- 


should veloped for Burton Browne Advertising. The illustration is ihe first in a 
“i page series of ads created for Hallicrafters. manufacturers of short wave radio 
ys and Hallicrafters is the world’s lar vest equipment. | 


; of ac- exclusive manulacturer of short 







This method is a new departure from the conventional use of water sz 
see the radio communications equipme colors for four color process. Desiring more brilliant tones. Mr. Dolan ! 
stations * Today, Hallicrajters is engaged in worked instead with Justrite Colored Drawing Inks. applied by brush. | 
1] man- wes production only . . . the Ist « and used a knife for cutting. | 
e This clusive radio manufacturer to receive ; ; | 
is the Army-Navy Production Aware Justrite Drawing Ink comes in India Black | 
ive fac- for the 3rd time © Tomorrow, and twenty-two vibrant waterproof colors. 

Hallicrajters will build your radio! | 
if vou wish to know more about Tom 
Dolan’s technique. write Dept. 3A. Louis 


rama, ~ x Melind Company. 362 W. Chicago Ave.. Chi- gg 
_ Other = cago, and you will be sent full details, along | 
ils’ sug: ave naten mihi with a chart showing the Justrite line of INDIA BLACK 
colored ink. s 
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LOUIS MELIND COMPANY ~~ 





Ss = jusTRITE DRAM 


p / THAT JUSTRITE INK WAS 
¢ VOTED THE BEST INK 


TO PURCHASE! 


A questionnaire was recently sent to 975 users 
ink. Of the 351 replies received, 


‘I find Justrite superior to other 


of drawing 
297 stated, ° 
drawing inks I have ever used.” Here is the 


breakdown by class of user: 


JUSTRITE DRAWING INK 


Not No 


Superior to Others As Good As Superier Answer 





Instructors 131 (85%) 16 4 4 
Draftsmen 125 (86%) 10 6 4 


Artists 41 (80%) 6 5 1 


_e FREE: 





DRAWING INK 





METHODS 





SET OF WALL CHARTS 
of DRAWING INK METHODS 


If you are using Justrite Drawing 
Ink in your classroom work, you'll 
enjoy having this set of charts 
that demonstrates dozens of ways 
to draw with ink. Instructors who 
write on school letterhead and 
mention the name of their dealer, 
will receive this handsome set free 
and postpaid. Price to all others 
is $2.50 per set. 


WRITE DEPT. 3 


LOUIS MELIND COMPANY 


362 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago 10, Illinois 


NEW YORK 


DETROIT 


LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 








